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A first-year Spanish reader as genuinely Spanish, as 
genuinely colorful, interesting, yet practical—in short, 
a text-book as provocative of astonishment in those ac- 
customed to the traditional beginners’ book in language 
as were the author’s two earlier books when they first 
appeared. 


Two things the book aims to accomplish: to teach 
the student Spanish and to bring him to know the cus- 
toms, character, and ideals of the Spanish people. 


The first aim is accomplished by exceeding simplicity 
in style, by constant repetition of common words and 
expressions, and by a judicious selection of questions 
and exercises which furnish a systematic review of the 
fundamentals of Spanish grammar. The second object 
is attained by presenting selections which reveal 
Spanish or South American life and history. These 
readings are varied. They include dialogue, narrative, 
anecdotes, a few poems, and three plays. Sears Gal- 
lagher produced the spirited pen-and-ink sketches. 
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; Cuerpo del mundo, sefior Cervantes! 


los brazos abiertos, llegése a él para abrazarle. 
] 
—j; Deo gratias, buen hidalgo! 


que es vuesa merced. 


y deseamos. 
—j Plegue a Dios que asi sea! 
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DEL SABROSO COLOQUIO QUE TUVO CERVANTES 
CON D. ALONSO QUIJANO EN EL PURGATORIO 


Avanzaba por aquellas vastas soledades, en su postrer jornada. 
l’uestos los ojos en el lejano confin, dorado por los efluvios de una 


luz celestial, caminaba el viajero. Su rostro aguilefo, de frente 
lisa y desembarazada, nariz corva, barbas de plata, se dilata en 
la contemplacion de aquel remoto confin donde esta la bienaven- 
turanza. Camina sin reposo, que larga es la jornada. 


Sacole la gran voz de su embelesamiento. Miro y, sin acertar a 
pronunciar palabra por un buen espacio, pudo ver no lejos otra 
figura humana, la de un hidalgo de edad madura, de complexion 
recia, seco de carnes, enjuto de rostro, quien medio corriendo, con 


Al Senor sean dadas, mi D. Alonso Quijano, que bien veo 
Saludaronse con grandisimo contento. Y, entablando la dulce 
platica que vera quien leyere, juntos prosiguieron la postrer jornada. 
—Por buen agtiero tengo, mi D. Alonso, haberle hallado en 

cl camino: que iba ya temeroso de jamas alcanzar el bien que tanto 


—j Que la gracia del cielo nos acorte la jornada! 


Knmudecieron y, con la mirada siempre fija en el resplandor 


} 
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que en la lejamia, a modo de taro celestial, derramaba su difusa 
claridad por aquellas soledades, continuaron adelante. 

Y digame por su vida, senor 1). Miguel, si es que por ventura 
no recibe pesadumbre acordandose de las cosas del otro mundo. . . 

Pregunte vuesa merced lo que a bien tuviere. 

Hla mucho que vio a mi dona Aldonza Lorettzo? 

Con ella hable meses pasados en Esquivias. Diviertele mucho 
su papel de Dulcinea, y gusta de que le lean la famosa historia. 

Mala jugada me habeéis hecho en vida, senor Miguel, tornan- 
dome en el hazme reir de las gentes. Pero bien sabe el cielo que 
Os perdono. 

: Por que lo decis ? 

Digolo, buen hermano, porque hicisteis de mi pintura no muy 
justa y amable. Ya habia anticipado yvuesa merced que, aunque 
pareciera padre, padrastro era de D. Quijote. 

-Siempre ame yo a mi 1). Quijote, vy aun me conmoyi con sus 
desventuras. 

(Que me place; pero a buen seguro que me pintasteis de brazo 
Hojo. 

Vero en el animo, leon. Mas que Cesar, que mi el arrostraba 
otros peligros que los que estan en el orden de naturaleza, ni entraba 
en ellos sin pesar sus ventajas vy medir su fuerza; mientras vo hice a 
vuesa merced encararse tambien con los sobrenaturales, y no 
reparar ni antes ni despues sino en la justicia de sus ideales. Y si 
Cesar acariciaba vy apetecia imperios, para el eran, que vuestras 
insulas para Sancho las quisistets. 

De triste figura me sacasteis a la luz del mundo. 

‘resco y risueno, de corazon. Y ofensa tampoco aubo en 
llamarle el caballero de la Triste ligura, que tal nombre le cua 


draba a vuesa merced, como a mi tambien me cuadrara, y tal me 


puse, cuando arrastraba mi cadena por el bano de Azan-baja. 
De vuestra pluma salio mi figura en extremo grotesca. 
(srotesca no, mi 1). Alonso. De la figura de vuesa merced, 
que no la llamare vulgar, pero que nada se diferenciaba de la de 
muchos hidalgos de la Mancha, hice aquella figura genial donde 
se junta lo grotesco, si, del habito, de la celada de carton, de la 
bacia, con lo-sublime del corazon. 


llambriento me pintasteis, ademas. 


” 
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—Pero mas hambriento del ideal. 

—Me sacasteis, hermano, con tanta fe por demas que a todos 
causaba risa. 

—Por esa fe, por esa candidez en la que, a pesar de yuestro gran 
entendimiento, un nino os haria entender que era de noche en 
mitad del dia, por esa sencillez de espiritu, Sancho dijo querer a 
vuesa merced mas que a las entretelas de su corazon, y con Sancho, 
cuantos os acompafien en el curso de vuestra historia; y cual 
Sancho bueno, Sancho discreto, tampoco se amanaran a dejar a 
\uesa merced por mas disparates que haga. 

—Melancolico, por anadidura. 

—-Eso creo yo muy bien. Salio D. Quijote con esa melancolia 
de todos los hijos de mi entendimiento: por algo son mis hijos. 

—Y lo mas grave, seco de cerebro. 

—Mas de lozanisima imaginacion. Menester me era loco vuesa 
merced, para que pudiera decir aquellas amargas verdades contra 
la justicia humana que se me estaban pudriendo en el pecho. 

—Menester no era, para ello, llevar a extremos tales mi locura: 
como aquello de dar fe a la redoma aquella del balsamo de Viera- 
bras, y aquello de. 

—No fué signo de locura, sino de fe—le interrumpio el hidalgo 
alealaino—. Cuando a poco es vuestro entendimiento el que habla, 
soltasteis la voz a aquellas discretas razones de la dichosa edad y 
sizlos dichosos. 

Si, para dar luego en manos de los desalmados yangueses ! 
Lo confieso, hermano: aquello fue doloroso. Vor eso vale 
una lagrima. 
—Digole que por loco, vy de remate, vuesa merced me ha hecho 
pasar, senor Miguel. 

—;Oh, no tanto! Descabalado de sentido ya dije desde un 
principio que lo era vuesa merced, pero es la verdad que luego, 
meditando acerca de yuestras aventuras, no me_ parecisteis tan 
loco. He visto a vuesa merced en el curso de su _ historia, loco 
en las hazafas, mas pronunciando siempre palabras tan bien con- 
certadas, que aun en medio de vuestras locuras parecisteis cuerdo, 
y siempre sublime. Y cuando vos decis despropositos, son tan 
acordados, y vuestras sinrazones tan discretas, que locuras decis 
envidia de muchos cuerdos. 


Sea en buen hora; mas :didse chitladura mayor que tener 
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por la mas alta princesa del mundo a mi dofia Aldonza Lorenzo : 
Las otras locuras claramente se ve que son invencion de vuesa 
merced, mas ésta si que me duele por no parecerlo. Y es que al 
fin de cuentas la mas grande chifladura es hacer tantas por una 
hembra de rostre amondongado, con olorcillo hombruno, sudada y 
algo correosa cuando ya ahecha hanegas de trigo en el corral de 
su casa o ya tira a la barra con los mozos en la plaza del pueblo. 
como cruelmente describe vuesa merced a Dulcinea. 

—  Crueldad notoria! Mas seria eso en rigor demencia, y por 
atribuirsela, justamente habia vuesa merced de reprocharmela, si 
no le hubiera hecho declarar a vuesa merced que princesa queria 
forjarsela; no porque asi lo creyera, mas porque para vuestro amor 
tanto valia como la mas alta princesa del orbe, y os la pintabais 
en la imaginacién como la deseabais. Y no os acuitéis, que ne 
mas cuerdos suelen ser, en punto tal, los demas enamorados. 

—Pero, jvalame Dios todopoderoso!, que si de eso salimos con 
buen pie, sera para entrar en la aventura aquella de los molinos de 
viento, que en mala coyuntura y peor sazon se le ocurrid a vuesa 
merced. 

—Alli no se pensaba tanto en lo rematado del juicio de vuesa 
merced, como en vuestro épico valor. Y si en ella os puse, a buena 
fe, seflor, que también os meti en la aventura de los leones, donde 
cl héroe iluso fué alli héroe real. 


—Luego, hermano, me atribuisteis hechos que nunca me acae- 
cieron. -Yo que me he leido, como bien dijisteis, cuantos libros de 
caballerias pude hallar, sé—sin que vuesa merced tuviera necesidad 
de declararlo—que porque Amadis se retir6 a hacer penitencia en 
la Peta pobre, yo habia de hacer penitencia en Sierra Morena. . . 

—Dejé ya escrito que cuando un pintor quiere salir famoso en 
su arte, procura imitar los originales de los mas unicos pintores 
que sabe. 

~Y porque D. Florisel de Niquea. . . 

—Teneos, no es razon que prosigais, hidalgo; que si las sobre 
dichas y otras no dichas aventuras no acaecieron a vuesa merced, 
ni mia fué su idea, paréceme a mi que siempre seran de quien 
las inmortalice. Recuerdos de viejas lecturas fueron algunas, inven- 
cién muchas, pero no todo, artificio y traza, que vos debéis de 
acordaros de otras aventuras cuya verdad no admite réplica 
ni disputa: aquella, v. gr., con Juan Haldudo el rico, el vecino de 
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(Juintanar. Ni llamaréis invenciOn la otra que le avino a vuesa 
merced con los mercaderes toledanos. 

—No, por cierto, jdesdichado de mi!, que aquel malandrin 
del mozo de mulas me moliéd y me dejé deshecho. 

—Bien se pagdé vuesa merced con el vencimiento del vizcaino. 

—Y luego, D. Miguel, ;donosa cosa!, pretendiendo hacer con- 
fesar a todos la sin par hermosura de Dulcinea. 

—Pretendiéndolo no habiais de parecer mas descabalado de 
sentido que Suero de Quifiones, Galeas de Mantua, lord Surrey y 
sinnumero de caballeros, de los andantes en carne y hueso, no por 
los libros, por la vida. 

—Y me hacéis tomar los mesones por palacios, por princesas 
las fregonas. 

—Eso os cumple ; ‘no son vuestras ilusiones lo que os ridiculizan, 
sino las trivialidades que junto a ellas os pone la vida: vuesa mer- 
ced suefia con un palacio, y la realidad le pone wna venta; suefia 
con princesas encantadas, y la realidad le pone maritornes o duefias. 
Vuestro paso por la vida causar debe tristeza, que no risa. 

—j Medrados estamos! . .. Lo que me cuesta mi trabajico 
perdonar a vuesa merced, buen hermano, se lo confieso, es que me 
diérais por vencido de un raspabarbas. 

—j Oh, mi, D, Alonso, y que mal me pagais en ello! Pecador 
dle mi, y yo que crei pintar alli a vuesa merced mas sublime que 
nunca, cuando vencido, en tierra, molido, teniendo sobre la visera 
la enemiga lanza, exclama sin embargo, con voz debilitada y 
enferma: “Dulcinea deel Toboso es las mas hermosa mujer del 
mundo, y yo el mas desdichado caballero de la tierra, y no es 
bien que mi flaqueza defraude esta verdad. Aprieta caballero, la 
lanza, y quitame la vida, pues me has quitado la honra.”” Asegu- 
role a vuesa merced que por esa y otras cosas, D. Quijote ira de 
lengua en lengua y de gente en gente por toda la tierra, como bien 
dejélo dicho. 

—Si, vida eterna, para que eternamente se burlen de él. 

—Y con la risa en los labios, y el regocijo en el corazon, le amen 
tiernamente. 

—Reparad, mi D. Miguel, que no aludo a quienes con él se rien, 
sino a los que riense contra él. 

—Riense de mi D. Quijote, porque los hombres se rien de la 
virtud, cuando no alcanzan a comprenderla. En su pequefiez, no 
pueden levantarse a las altas regiones donde el alma de mi D. Qui- 
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jote se mueve. El caballero del ideal que ellos son capaces de 
concebir, es un Sancho mejorado; no mas. Comprenden que se 
defienda al débil, que se apoye al oprimido, cuando el brazo es 
fuerte; que séase héroe a ratos; pero no conciben ni el heroismo 
constante, ni la defensa del ideal a todo trance, ni el permanente 
sacrificio, ni el culto de la virtud a diario. Y para ellos, quien mira 
al ideal primero que a su lanza para defenderlo, y a su escudo 
para guardarse, es un demente. ; Oh, sublime demencia! 
—j Y que hasta la castidad de D. Quijote les mueva a risa! 
—Si le escarnecen por su virtud, no es D. Quijote el que ha de 
mudar, rabajandose a la comun condicion humana, sino quienes le 
escarnecen, levantandose hasta él. Y tal cual le pinté, no hara 
vuesa merced perder el seso a ningun caballero, como dije que 
hiciéronselo perder a vuesa merced los otros andantes caballeros, 
ni embelesara malignamente a mozos y mozas, ni despertara insanos 
deseos, ni apartara a nadie de la doctrina santa y cristiana, sino 
que leeran vuestra vida con gran bien y merced, como mas conviene 
al servicio de Nuestro Senior y de los reinos que alla abajo dejamos. 
—Me habéis pintado en verdad, buen hermano, como unico 
caballero andante a quien no vera Dante entre los condenados. 
—Dien podéis decirlo, que jamas hice mentir a vuesa merced, 
como los otros caballeros andantes que aseguran que si mataron 
tantos y cuantos gigantones de un solo tajo, y quieren dar fe de 
que, después de muertos, se vieron sanos y buenos por virtud de 
cierto misterioso balsamo; ni os hice jamas decir, como ellos, cosa 
sucia 0 deshonesta. Saliome vuesa merced pareciendo siempre 
honesto, fiel y puntual enamorado, sin dar ejemplo de raptos vy 
seducciones, ni de soberbia y descomedimiento, cual los otros andan- 
tes caballeros, sino afable, bien pensado y bien criado, como aquel 
gigante del que por tal motivo deciais mucho bien. No le hago a 
vuesa merced combatir para entretener la ociosidad, cual se cuenta 
del duque de Borbon, ni sdlo por amor al riesgo, cual Juan de 
Merlo y tantos otros caballeros de la corte de D. Juan IT; ni le 
pinto cruel con el adversario, como aquel Jacotin, quien, teniendo 
a su enemigo Mahuot en tierra, le cegé los ojos con arena y le 


arranco a bocados las orejas y sacole los ojos; ni jamas tan pueril- 
mente ridiculo cual cierto extranjero conde de Salisbury, que hizo 
voto de no abrir el ojo que su dama le cerrara hasta volver 
victorioso de la guerra. VPintéle a vuesa merced mas razonable, 
mas humano y mas caballero que los sobredichos y otros muchos 
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caballeros que anduvieron por la tierra, y a quienes nadie toma 
por locos. 

—Por cierto que es grande mengua, sefior Cervantes, que 
habiendo yo ganado tal prez en lo espiritual, no la hubiera igual- 
mente ganado en Ja figura. 

—El cuerpo es para los ojos, buen hidalgo; para Dios, el alma. 
Para los ojos, para los villanos, sean duques 0 comediantes, parecera 
a veces mi D. Quijote grotesco; para los corazones, sublime siempre. 
\lele dotado de todas las virtudes, sin ninguna de las flaquezas 
de la carne, y con todo humano: él nunca duda, siempre cree, 
veneroso es hasta el sacrificio, liberal sin tasa, valiente hasta la 
temeridad; no padece esa desenvoltura erotica de los demas caba- 
lleros, siendo muy casto y honesto caballero; no habla, cual los 
otros, lenguaje hinchado y ampuloso, sino sencillo, cuando no elo- 
cuente. Dotado he su ingenio de gravedad o donaire, conforme 
el caso requiriera ; sus consejos, de sabiduria; de distincion e hidal- 
guia, sus modales. Y si faltale algo, es justamente lo que consti- 
tuye unico patrimonio de los follones y malandrines que sueltos 
andan por el mundo. Y, en la pintura, levantado he tanto a vuesa 
merced sobre la ruda tierra, que salisteis caballero de la ilusion, 
cruzado del ideal, y tal vez en tiempos venideros, cuando grandes ° 
virtudes exalten el animo hasta la sublimidad, a semejante hombre 
le llamaran como os llamé a vos, y cuando, entrando en accion, 
su ilusién y sacrificio rayen en lo sublime, quijotadas acaso Ilamen 
las suyas. 

—Harame mucho placer, que vuesa merced me va mostrando 
en su discurso el otro D. Quijote, el que no logré yo adivinar en 
su libro, y honrome muy mucho en haberle servido de modelo. 

‘—Bien puede, mi D. Alonso: que a vuesa merced débole en 
parte la idea de mi D. Quijote, y con ella la poca o mucha gloria 
que en el mundo alcance. Llegara un dia... pero no, que ya lo 
murmuran las malas lenguas, los doctos: que si tomé por modelo 
el Asno de oro de Apuleyo, que si fué la /liada, que si fué la Eneidi, 
Mas todo ello es y sera afan .. . de lo que sea, que vaya vuesa 
merced a averiguarle a los doctos y bachilleres las intenciones! 

—j De toro, sefor Cervantes, créame! 

—Mas tengo yo por cierto, hidalgo, que si mi libro se salva 
del olvido sera justamente por no parecerse a aquellas ni otras 
obras. Este hijo seco, avellano y antojadizo, es hijo mio, si bien 
teniendo a la vista a vuesa merced, y nada tiene que ver con 
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los que al mundo de la fama trajeran los Homeros, Virgilios y 
Apuleyos. 

—A lo que a mi se me trasluce, razon lleva vuesa merced. 

—Cuando yo he dicho que no sé qué autores sigo en él, ;como 
han de saberlo los demas? ; Para qué habiame de andar buscando 
autores que digan lo que yo me sé decir sin ellos, como estampado 
dejé? Y esto, si lo dije de lo secundario, repitolo ahora de lo 
principal. 

—No hay duda en eso, mi senor D. Miguel, como no la hay 
en el objeto que movidle a vuesa merced a escribir la famosa 
historia. 

— ; Desterrar los libros de caballerias, piensa el hidalgo? 

—Asi lo declaré vuesa merced, y nadie lo piensa. Y la verdad 
es que no lo entiendo. 

— qué no lo entiende, Alonso? 

Porque menester no era matar lo que ya estaba muerto. 

—Su razon le asiste, seor Quijano, porque es lo cierto que los 
disparatados libros de caballerias no iban ya tropezando, como 
afirmeé, sino que habian ya caido casi del todo. 


—La nueva generacion habia entronizado en sus gustos la 
comedia, y tengo para mi que apenas se acordaba de romances 
pastoriles y libros de caballerias. 


—Habla vuesa merced puesto en razon: que fueron los his- 
triones quienes desterraron a los caballeros andantes, aun a aquellos 
tres que el cura y el barbero salvaron en el escrutinio. 


— Por qué declaroé entonces vuesa merced que para poner en 
aborrecimiento las disparatadas historias de caballerias, habia escrito 
vuesa merced la suya? 


—Ahi esta el toque. Cuando yo dejé dicho en el prdlogo que 
era simple y sencilla historia, sabed que lo dije todo. Lo que 
afiadidse después sobre lo de ser invectiva contra los tales libros, 
fué para que no se confundiera a nuestro D. Quijote con los Ama- 
dises, Palmerines y Tirantes, ni a mi libro entre los vanos de la 
andante caballeria; y pensad que, al cabo, no fui yo quien lo dijo, 
sino aquel amigo que vino a sacarme de aquellas dificultades que 
me tenian suspenso y acobardado para dar mi libro a la luz del 
mundo. 


—Empero, vuesa merced descubre repetidas veces so ojeriza 
contra los libros de caballerias. 
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—Cierto, mas lo de ponerlos en aborrecimiento se me ocurrié 
después: asi como no escribi eso sino tras enterrar a mi caballero, 
fué mas tarde también cuando pensé que tal libro mio pudiera 
llenar semejante fin. Aunque, en rigor, bien asegurasteis que 
llegaba tarde. Digole a vuesa merced que mientras iba escribien- 
dolo sédlo me proponia distraer penas haciendo fantasear a mi 
D. Quijote y, si tal cupiese, acrecentar mi reputacion de buen ingenio, 
aunque para lo ultimo mas bien confiaba en mi Persiles y en mi 


Galatea... Cosa de puro entretenimiento fué, mi D. Alonso. San- 
son Carrasco manifestdlo por mi: naciéd mi libro para universal 
regocijo de las gentes. : 


—Tampoco supongo yo que nadie llegue a tenerle por un ataque, 
puesto que hasta ahora ni los doctos ni el vulgo lo han considerado 
sino como mero libro de entretenimiento. 

—yY mirad aca, hidalgo; creo yo que, en todo caso, habria una 
razon mas poderosa que la de desterrar los ya desterrados libros 
de caballerias. Y esa razon es, si los hombres no se empefian en 
trastornar los valores y razones que pueden pesar en el animo de 
un autor, el contraste humano. 

—De ese parecer soy. Y Dios sera servido que siempre se tenga 
a su libro por lo que es, sin que vayan a repasarle las entrafias, y 
beberle a vuesa merced pensamientos y alcances que no tuvo. 

—Si yo mismo he dicho que no tengo que acotar en el margen, 
ni anotar al fin, ; por qué habian de empefiarse otros, que no conocen 
a mi hijo tan bien como yo, en que necesita de tales zarandajas 
para andar por el mundo y que se le entienda el pensamiento? 

—Su libro es sencillo y llano, a lo que se me alcanza: no hay 
alli alegorias ni alusiones enigmaticas ni pasajes que encierren 
oculto sentido. 

—Vayase a buscar todo eso en la Divina comedia, que la mia 
es comedia humana y al alcance de todos los magines. Tiempo 
vendra en que, olvidadas algunas costumbres del nuestro, fuera 
del comun uso ciertos giros y voces, ignoradas tales o cuales institu- 
ciones del presente, menester sera a mi libro de algunas noticias: 
pero interpretaciones y comentarios, no. Si en entremetidas razones 
les doctos entran, haran de mi Quijote tantos Quijotes como doctos 
en él pongan sus manos. .. Mas sofiar es esto: pues tan sin ven- 
tura fueron siempre mis cosas, que milagro sera si no les alcanza 
a los hijos de mi entendimiento mi triste sino, y me los entierra 
el olvido en la memoria de las gentes. 
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—Calle, sefor, que al menos este hijo paréceme a mi que tiene 
asegurada larga vida. El, y cuantos le acompafian en la historia, 
fueron de los primeros en hablar a lo humano en los libros de entre- 
tenimiento. Con Sancho solo no hubiera sido libro nuevo. » Con 
D. Quijote solo, tampoco. Habiannos presentado antes los ingenios 
a una criatura fabulosa o a un escudero, si no lazarillo, abyectos. 
\uesa merced paso de la vida al libro sus personajes, y con su 
libro salié a la luz la primera novela humana. Por eso, digole yo 
que larga vida ha de tener. ; Y qué me place . . . aunque me pusis- 
téis en tal traje y tales pasos que, aunque los de Esquivias me 
sefialaban por D. Quijote, yo, buen hermano, no me he dejado 
convencer ! 

—Pero venga vuesa merced aca—replic6é el hidalgo D. Miguel 
sonriente, como sonriente habiale hablado su interlocutor—; si yo 
hubiera seguido el consejo del consejero de marras, imitando en 
lo que fuere escribiendo, ;c6mo hubiera logrado vuesa merced tanta 
fama? De un hidalgo provinciano como vuesa merced, muy 
hidalgo, cierto, pero interesado en la rutina diaria, en su casa y en 
sus libros, saqué un hidalgo siempre ocupado en asuntos generales, 
en ideas universales, que todos dicen sublime por su interés humano. 
De no ser por todas aquellas locuras y grandezas que puse en vos, 
con ser vuesa merced hidalgo como pocos, y bueno como ninguno, 
nadie le habria hecho caso. 

—j Por vida de vuesa merced!, ; luego mi fama le debo, eh? 

—Asi lo creo, senor D. Alonso. 

—Y en verdad y en mi conciencia—y el buen hidalgo sonreia— 
que pensé que a mi debiame vuesa merced la suya. Si no, ;por 
qué no salié antes del silencio del olvido en que dijo dormir hasta 
sacarme a mi? No se enoje, sefior, pero solo cuando con todos sus 
afios a cuestas did conmigo, salid vuesa merced de ese olvido. 
Orgullo postumo, llamara a esto el hidalgo. Pero no: ahora todo 
me es igual. Hablo porque siempre me agrad6 arguir con vuesa 
merced. 

—Todo también me es ahora igual. Pero vayamos por partes, 
que si mi gloria no fué tan resonante como la de Lope y otros 
ingenios, aun tuve mi gloria: mis comedias se aplaudian, mis versos 
eran leidos, y celebrados, autores de fama solicitaban mis sonetos, 
epigramas 0 elogios para sus libros, y por uno de los mayores poetas 
de las Espafias todos me disputaban. Y viniendo al caso, digole 
que mil hidalgos como vuesa merced andan por el mundo, pero 
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ninguno es inmortal porque no tuvieron quien historiase, como 
vuestra vida yo, la de ellos. ;Digo algo, buen hidalgo? 

—Cogido me tiene vuesa merced: le debo mi gloria. 

—Y a vuesa merced, debo yo la mia, que cortesias engendran 
cortesias. 

—Que el Sefior nos depare pronto la unica gloria que ahora 
cuenta, la que buscamos, que si ella encontramos felicisimo triunfo 
habra sido nuestra muerte. 

—; Pluguiera al cielo, hermano, que asi fuera! 

Con esto, ces6 por entonces la larga y dulce platica y, con la 
mirada siempre fija en la lejana y celestial claridad, continuaron 
los dos hidalgos avanzando. 


M. RoMERA-NAVARRO 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNA ESPANOLA EN CALIFORNIA 


(Extracto del discurso pronunciado ante el Capitulo Neoyorquino de THe 
\ MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH, el 4 de octubre de 1919.) 


Mi verano fué algo asi como una excursion con la lampara de 
\ladino en la mano, y al recorrer este pais con sus tesoros y sus 
misterios, con sus grandezas y sus problemas, me ha servido de 
“Sésame” para abrir todas las puertas y recibir tesoros inestimables 
de cordial hospitalidad el decir tan solo: soy maestra de espanol. 

Recuerdo que una oscura noche en que la lluvia persistente e 
inoportuna del pasado junio, caia a torrentes ahuyentando a los 
transeuntes de las calles y envolvia a la ciudad en profunda tristeza, 
me encontraba yo en la soledad abrumadora de mi oficina, a solas 
con mis papeles y mis pensamientos. Eran esos momentos en los 
cuales las luces de las farolas parecian proyectarse en irrisorias y 
confusas lineas de ligubre luz, y las personas aisladas, que cruzaban 
rapidas las calles solitarias parecian sombras opacas, misteriosas y 
tétricas que infundian pavor . . . en la soledad desalentadora de 
aquella noche oscura de Iluvia, un solo pensamiento ofuscaba mi 
mente y poseia mi alma; la idea de que el dia proximo salia yo 
para la costa del Pacifico, esa region de luz, de sol, de vida y de 
placer. Pero mi ida significaba mucho mas—significaba el creciente 
interés en el espafiol en este pais que, ademas de’ser practico y 
previsor es un pais de cultura y de ideales. Asi que mi ida perdia 
ese aspecto personal, se despojaba del egoismo—yo era una de 
tantos . . . quizas, quizas unas calles mas arriba o unas manzanas 
mas abajo los Sres. Wilkins y Coester estarian tambien haciendo 
sus planes, sumidos en sus cavilaciones . . . entre evaporaciones de 
humo o largos sorbos de aromatico café. 

California al llamarnos no uno a uno, sino en grupos, eviden- 
ciaba la importancia de la ensenanza del espafiol en el oeste y la 
necesidad y utilidad de conocernos y de comprender mejor nuestros 
planes y nuestro sistema. 

Y, claro esta, estas meditaciones producen en el espiritu una 
reacciOn seria, que nos hace comprender que el honor que se nos 
otorga incluye gran responsabilidad también. 


2 Recordais con cuanto cuidado limpid Don Quijote sus armas 
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cubiertas de polvo, arreglo la maltrecha celada, y se lanzo a con- 
quistar lo desconocido . . . a “enderezar tuertos” ? 

Pues algo asi es lo que tiene que hacer el profesor que se siente 
llamado a través de la distancia infinita. Preparar sus armas. . 
ordenar sus conocimientos, dar cierto brillo a lo que cree que sabe 
y estar bien preparado para enderezar tuertos. 


* * * * 


El Atlantico adquiere unos tonos de bellisimo azul que se van 
haciendo mucho mas ricos y mucho mas queridos segun nos vamos 
alejando de él en uno de esos trenes mas que rapidos, vertiginosos. 

Nos detenemos en algunos puntos para dar una conferencia. 
aceptar una invitacion de una exdiscipula o estrechar con efusion 
la mano de una compafiera, y en todas partes, sea la parada de 
unos dias o de unos breves instantes siempre notamos que la con- 
versacion recae sobre el espafiol y que el interés en los paises 
hispanos crece, se agranda y adquiere proporciones tan colosales, vy 
sentimos un justo orgullo al evocar el recuerdo de aquel rincon- 
cito de la bella Espafia donde vimos la luz primera, y dimos los 
primeros pasos y balbuceamos las primeras palabras en la gloriosa 
lengue castellana. 

Pero, amigos mios, para una espafiola que siente cual yo siento 
el orgullo de mi raza, la grandeza del heroismo hispano, la per- 
istencia, el valor y la abnegacion de los espafioles, nada hay tan 
emocionante, tan intensamente conmovedor, tan excelsamente gran- 
dioso—como cruzar este pais inmenso pasando por esos 4aridos 
desiertos, en cuya tierra seca y agrietada solo crecen fibrosos cactus. 
y recordar que nuestros conquistadores cruzaron sin intimidarse 
esas ignotas arideces y nuestros misioneros arrostrando toda clase 
de dificultades implantaron alli el signo misericordioso de la cruz. 

Las rusticas casas de adobe nos recuerdan las casitas que cono- 
cimos en el sur de Espafia, donde viven nuestros campesinos pobres 
y nuestros gitanos alegres. 

Los indios que se acercan al tren en Las Vegas, Albuquerque, 
en Lamy y otros puntos para vendernos bagatelas, nos hablan en 
espafiol, en esa lengua que aprendieron sus tatarabueles de aquellos 
colonizadores espafioles, austeros e inflexibles; pero que se negaron 
a extinguir al indio y le hicieron su hermano. 

Una vez atravesado ese desierto que nos parecié interminable 
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con toda su arena pedregosa y sus secos y retorcidos jaramagos, 
nos encontramos como por encanto en el paraiso—en la region de 
luz y color. 

Todas las flores meridionales, todas las bellezas tropicales se 
hallan reunidas en California. 


Y en los valles umbrios, y en las 
colinas apartadas las iglesias edificadas por los padres espafoles, 
con ladrillos, piedras, madera y hierro traidos de Espana, nos de- 
muestran que la vieja Espana continua custodiando el espiritu de 
esta region tan floreciente, tan bella y tan espanola. 

In efecto, no hay region tan netamente espaniola en los Estados 
Unidos como la baja California y hasta nos parece que no hay 
region donde mas se venere a Espafia que ese estado donde los 
recuerdos que alli dejO mi patria son las reliquias mas preciosas, 
los mementos mas sagrados. 

En esos valles, hoy dia frondosos, plantaron los espanoles los 
primeros olivos, las primeras naranjas, las primeras vides; alli 
ensefaron a los indios nuestros abnegados misioneros el amor a 
Dios vy al projimo, el uso del arado y el beneficio del riego. 

lloy dia los expertos norteamericanos han transformado esa 
arida region en un paraiso terrenal; pero en su practicismo han 
sabido retener el culto a la tradicion y la admiracion al pasado, y 
sienten afecto hacia las ruinosas misiones espafolas y se enor- 
gullecen del Camino Real que alli construimos y hasta perpetuan 
en sus ciudades en sus calles, sus plazas y sus corazones el honor 
a los héroes espafioles y a la lengua de la madre Espafia. 

A veces, por el nombre de las ciudades y de las calles nos seria 
dificil determinar si estamos o no en una ciudad espanfola; Calle 
ligueroa, Alvarado, Serra, Coronado, Alhambra,—y luego, San 
Diego, San José, Santa Teresa, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles. 

Las casas blancas y con tejados rojos en su mayoria tienen un 
grato aspecto espafiol, y las flores que las rodean perfumando el 
ambiente con sus dulces aromas y recreando la vista con sus alegres 
colores sugieren a nuestras mentes exaltadas visiones de la bella 
Andalucia y de la hermosa region valenciana. 

Kn algunos lugares apartados y solitarios aun suenan las cam- 


panas espafolas de tonos sonoros y profundos, esas hermosas 
companas que tocan al amanecer y a la caida de la tarde, cuyo 
timbre argentino y vibrante repercute por la inmensidad del con- 
tinente al que did Espafia vida; esas campanas que parecen decir 
melancolicas y sufridas: “Ora pro nobis.” 
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El Camino Real es el mismo que edificaron los espafioles ; 
sdlido, amplio, permanente, imperturbable. Por alli pasaron 
nuestros guerreros en sus briosos corceles, por alli caminaron 
nuestros frailes penitentes y descalzos llevando el santo evangelio a 
los salvajes, confortando a los indios desvalidos, por alli caminan 
hoy dia los vertiginosos automoviles americanos, y alli aterrizan los 
ae-oplanos rapidos—si alli, en ese camino construido por una raza 
de conquistadores y ascetas, por un pueblo aventurero, arrogante, 
pero magnanimo y valiente. 

1 entusiasmo por el espafol es alli inmenso. Se ensefia espanol 
hasta en las escuelas elementales y es la lengua moderna que cuenta 
con mayor numero de adictos. 

El numero de maestros de espafol tambien es muy crecido, y 
es notable ver que alli el espaol no se subdivide en dos clases; 
espanol y espanol comercial ;—alli el espafiol es meramente espafiol. 
Alli no se cotiza el valor. de la peseta ni del peso, ni se mide tan 
solo la riqueza de los paises hispanos por la cifra a que ascienden 
sus exportaciones; alli se estima la riqueza del espiritu de esos 
pueblos—y la intelectualidad de una nacion tiene alli un valor in- 
discutible. 

En la costa del Pacifico se quiere al espafiol con un afecto 
que nos conmueve y ese es en mi opinion el secreto de su popu- 
laridad y de su permanencia. 

Aqui hay momentos en los cuales se duda de la utilidad y con- 
veniencia de la ensefianza del espafiol. Y personas hay tan obtusas 
que estudian el mercado de Espaiia y de Hispano-América y pasan 
por alto el estudiar la vida espafola tal y como aparece en nuestra 
inmortal literatura—y amigos mios,—no lo olvidemos,—hubo pue- 
blos comerciales que ya no existen y que hemos relajado al olvido 
pero jos pueblos intelectuales son . . ;inmortales, eternos! 

Un dia en que me cupo en suerte dirigir la palabra en una 
asamblea de estudiantes en la Universidad de California, se me 
recibid con prolongados aplausos. Yo estaba emocionadisima ; qué 
era aquello? Aquello no podia ser por mi Espaia Pintoresca, ni 
por mis Primeras Lecciones. Yo no era nadie, yo no habia descu- 
bierto a América, y en mi pobreza no tenia ni joyas que ofrecer a 
un nuevo Colon. Vero era 
; espaniola ! 


... espafiola, eso es todo, sefiores, . . . 


Y, amigos, aqui entre nosotros, en confianza puedo confesaros 
con ingenua sinceridad, que vale toda mi vida, todos mis esfuerzos, 
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todos mis sacrificios, todas mis nostalgias en esta vida de errante 
solitaria que yo vivo apartada de los mios y de mi patria, el haber 
ido a California a escuchar esa ovacion tributada a Espafia. Esos 
aplausos sinceros que significaban que para ellos Espaiia era grande, 
era inmortal, que su raza era una raza cuya historia ellos llevaban 
escrita en el corazOn y veneraban en el alma. Era un tributo a la 
madre patria en cuya grandeza y porvenir tenian ellos fé, era un 
promesa de que su interés y su afecto hacia Espafia eran inmutables. 

Este es el mensaje recibido alli, y el recuerdo que endulzara mis 
horas y hara llevaderas mis dificultades. Ese es el mensaje que de 
California os traigo. 

En mis horas de febril trabajo, en mis ratos de insomnio, cuando 
me preocupan la frialdad con que algunos aceptan la ensefianza de! 
espafiol o me entristece la falta de adecuada interpretacion y apre- 
ciacion que se hace de mi patria, aparecen ante mi mente cansada 
visicnes del lejano ceste con sus casas indias de adobe en las 
arideces del desierto, las ruinosas misiones con sus campanas de 
viejo y sonoro bronce; y creo oir entonces el ruido de briosos cor- 
celes que cruzan el Camino Real guiados por jinetes que llevan 
armaduras espafiolas; y el dulce plafir de las campanas templadas 
hace tres siglos alla en el corazon te Espafia y que hoy dia tocan 
al amanecer, y a la puerta del sol en San Gabriel, en San Diego, 
en Santa Barbara . . . y escucho ensimismada el eco lejano de esos 
aplausos tributados a Espafia por mediacion de una maestra de 
espafiol a quien el amable destino hizo también una mujer espafiola. 


CAROLINA MArRcIAL 


Bryn Mawr COLLece 
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VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 


In considering the problem of vitalizing any subject, we must 
view the world from three points of view: first, the universe 
per se; secondly, the learner’s consciousness ; and, thirdly, the social 
expression—language. The purpose of education is to harmonize 
these three phases; and as far as they are unified, just so far is 
learning vitalized. 

Language, then, becomes of paramount importance as the com- 
mon denominator for the other twe elements. Language is multi- 
form, as the world in which we live, being an organic complex of 
races and nations, is diversified. Plainly, a cosmopolitan view and 
understanding of the world would entail impossible attainments in 
linguistic accomplishment. The language problem resolves itself 
into these two parts: (1) What languages shall I learn? and 
(2) How may I learn them most effectively with a reasonable 
expenditure of time and effort? 

It is generally admitted that the teaching of modern foreign 
languages in the United States is weak. The charge is made— 
and fairly made—that college graduates who have studied four or 
six years of French or German cannot carry on a simple conversa- 
tion with ease and grace. The excuse is made that we are three 
thousand miles from a foreign language frontier (Mexico ex- 
cepted) ; or that our universities, following the lead of Harvard, 
taught Latin and Greek instead of the modern languages. These 
considerations, however, are excuses and not reasons. The results 
have been unsatisfactory because the kind of teaching has been 
wrong. And now the post-bellum days of reconstruction are expos- 
ing every institution and every method to the most drastic examina- 
tion. A weeding-out process is going on in every department of 
activity, with the result that what is wasteful or worthless must go, 
and what is disproportionate must be adjusted. If any foreign lan- 
guage is to remain in our curricula, it must be of value to Ameri- 
cans, and its study must show results commensurate with its cost in 
time, effort, and public money. 


Looking forward to the needs of the generation now receiving 
its training, one cannot fail to see that Spanish is worthy of a place 
in the curriculum of the American school, for three reasons. First, 
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our immediate problem of Americanizing the foreigner within our 
borders requires that we study the language of a considerable por 
tion of the population in our southwest. Thirty per cent, for 
instance, of the state of New Mexico is Anglo-Saxon; and on this 
minority rests the responsibility of assimilating the other seventy) 
per cent. The very first requisite in this process is power to use 
the language. lride in that language is an inherent social trait 
in those whose native language it is, no matter where they may be 
found; and experience proves that speech in their idiom is the 
surest and quickest way to “reach” the Spanish-American. 

Secondly, some settlement of the Mexican situation is due upon 
the inauguration of the “Program of the World’s Peace.” Mexico 
is a vast empire on our frontier, scarcely more ready than Russia 
to govern herself. She has a population that is eighty-seven per 
cent illiterate. She has suffered under a series of presidents that 
were without a vision. She operates under an archaic constitution. 
Finally, she manifested a spirit of friendliness toward Germany 
too frequently at a time when Germany and the United States were 
at war. It will be no easy task to protect Mexico against herself 
and to help her in a way consistent with the national and world 
purposes to which we have subscribed at the Peace Conference. 
The problem cannot be solved by a secretary and a couple of 
clerks; nor is it sufficient for us to have a secondhand knowledge 
out of obsolete geographies. We must know with whom we deal: 
and the only way to know a people is through the medium of 
language. 

Thirdly, in view of the trend of trade since the signing of the 
armistice, we shall have to meet South America more than half 
way in the Pan-American union. “Fas est doceri et ab hoste,” and 
it was by thoroughly studying South America and cultivating its 
people in their way, not in the European way, that Germany sur- 
passed her competitors in financial and industrial lines in the South 
American republics; and these hold as immediate and_nationai 
motives to justify the study even against the superior literary claims 
of other languages. 


In sections of the southwest, local reasons are strong, though 
of course they should always have a secondary consideration. 
Teaching, politics, the press, and trade are lines of demand that 
cannot be entirely ignored. 

Granted that Spanish must be taught, how can its teaching be 
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vitalized? That is, how can Spanish be made to touch the pupil's 
life at many points, after graduation as well as before, and the 
whole process accomplished with the least expenditure of time, 
money, and effort? 

Let us consider the so-called methods already employed. The 
universities have used the grammatical method, taken over from 
the pursuit of Latin as taught in the Middle Ages. This has failed 
in all phases of developing language power except the critical study 
of the classics. It is the least appropriate way to study. Spanish, 
because here the classics are a secondary aim, except in advanced 
courses. The reaction against this extreme is the method variously 
denominated as “natural,” “direct,” or “Pestalozzi.” This pro- 
duces results in the first stages of learning the language, but ceases 
to be of value after a vocabulary of fifteen hundred words has 
been acquired. The Berlitz method has been successful only when 
used by teachers whose personality supplied the real “method,” 
broadly speaking, and has failed when consciously learned and 
applied. The teachers who have succeeded with it have, perhaps 
unwittingly, but nevertheless truly, used a great deal more than 
Berlitz prescribes. Individual study with the aid of a phonograph, 
commercially designated as one method or another, has failed, 
because the very persons who require mechanical records in the 
absence of a teacher, have not had sufficient opportunity to learn 
from a good teacher how to study. Thus, the very situation which 
drives them to the talking machine makes its use a failure. 

In order to energize the teaching of Spanish and eliminate waste, 
we must consider (1) the pupil as he actually is and behaves; (2) 
what the teaching resources are, both in the school machinery and 
the teacher, and (3) what the subject has to do with the extra- 
mural world. The immediate aim is to organize these three elements 
for happy, unwasteful pursuit of the subject. The ultimate aim is 
to give the pupil such power as will function broadly and well in 
his life as a member of society and citizen of the world. (The 
individual needs of the pupil are subordinated to his social needs 
in formulating the aim of a language course, on account of the 
essentially social character of language itself.) 

The first consideration is the pupil himself. How can the powers 
that he has best meet the requirements of a second spoken-written- 
comprehended language? First, he should learn pronunciation 
between the ages of nine and fourteen years, while he enjoys 


exercising his powers and before he reaches the self-consciousness 
of adolescence. This period is long enough to start three languages 
with an interval of two years between each group of two. Secondly, 
he should acquire a vocabulary of considerable size while he enjoys 
memorizing. Thirdly, he should have ample opportunity to become 
familiar with the spoken language and the heard language before 
the age of fourteen, for this reason: after he is fourteen, he spends 
much time reading books through his eyes, and thus develops 
what has been called “eye-mindedness,” or rjch visual imagery. 
lf he does not achieve the auditory imagery of comprehending 
spoken Spanish, and the motor imagery of his own Spanish speak- 
ing before the period of intensive book study, he will probably be 
confined to the translation method. This is why advanced students 
continue with a halting, unidiomatic manner of speech. 

Not only in determining the time for phases of language study, 
but also in seeking the best manner of presenting a new tongue, 
we turn to the learner’s mind movement for a guide. The dif- 
ferentiation of the language consciousness proceeds along four lines: 
description of things in space; account of processes in time; expo- 
sition of principles in “behavior”; and pure reasoning. The first 
two are closely related, and this fact alone is a guide to the lan 
guage teacher. It is easiest for the attention to focalize on a thing 
in space. That is why we should teach vocabulary first by names 
of things in space, as a child learns his first words. Likewise, the 
characteristic thing about action is that it happens in time, or is a 
time change. That is why action words are fundamental, and 
should be taught early in the subject. The relationships in lan- 
guage, in the early stages of learning it, are such as can be rele- 
gated to the two basic, subjective aspects, time and space. These 
conceptions are chiefly intuitive, and are not dependent on subse- 
quent abstract processes of reasoning. This is why we should 
teach parts of speech (or parts of sentence, to be more accurate) 
early, notwithstanding the fashion of contemporary grammarians to 
decry so-called formal syntax. These relationships of object and 
act, being fundamental, can be easily articulated with the simple 
experience of a child of ten or twelve years. 

The translation from one language to another, however, is a 
process of exposition and argumentation. Formal translation is a 
highly analytical and logical process; composition (or translation 
from the known to the unknown language) is a highly synthetical 
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process. These two activities together, if taught in a field of stu- 
dents’ interest, i. e., with “motivated” subject matter, are the best 
stimuli—or at least among the best—in a curriculum for developing 
what William James calls sagacity. This is the aspect of linguistic 
study which, being misinterpreted, was stigmatized as “formal disci- 
pline”; but, being rightly understood, is an ideal manifestation oi 
the educative process. . . . The pupil’s mind naturally seeks out 
relationships ; it moves from part to part, and from part to whole. 
Therefore, in mere translation, the order should be to seek the 
subject and predicate at a glance. The other ideas in a sentence 
are, generally speaking, intended either to qualify the subject or 
to condition its action. The consciousness thus fastens upon the 
whole as a unit, and likewise moves from the diverse parts to that 
_whole. Practice in this procedure is the only way, in the end, to 
gain power in the performance of translating. Consciousness be- 
haves in this way: it fastens on things and it moves between things. 
It is static and dynamic. If it ceases to be the one or the other, 
the result is insanity. Dr. Harper’s so-called inductive method of 
teaching a language is not a method at all, because it fails to take 
into account this dual aspect of consciousness, and tries to hold 
ideas according to the order of words on a printed page, instead 
of according to the inter-relations among the ideas which those 
words call up; then to work out an orderly mosaic from a collec- 
tion of little pieces. The result is a crazy-quilt instead of an orderly 
design. Like a crazy-quilt, it “works,” but it has no significance, 
no harmony, no meaning; and it does not lead to any further power 
than making another crazy-quilt. Let the teacher thoroughly com- 
prehend the behavior of the pupil’s consciousness in these four 
particulars, and he can better harmonize the pupil’s inner life and 
the world without, by helping him to a power over the instruments 
of intercourse between mind and mind. ' 

It is the business of the school to make it easier and more cer- 
tain for the pupil to get educated, than it would be for him to get 
educated without a school by haphazard contact with the world. 
This does not mean that he receives no education outside of the 
classroom. Rather, the classroom and school life enable him to 
make more intelligent use of the world in educating himself. The 
teacher is a highly useful and presumably intelligent item in the 
school’s equipment. The teacher’s personality is the chief asset 
(or liability) of the school. A pupil may be well educated by a 
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great teacher and no school system; to wit, Socrates and Jesus. 
ut a great system without great personalities will not educate. 
Under the conditions of modern democracy, however, a big system 
is fundamental; it rests on the instinct of self-preservation. Thus 
it is that the resources for teaching Spanish are of two kinds: 
immaterial and material. Of the immaterial, we have considered 
the nature of the learner; let us now observe the requirements of 
the educator. 

No teaching of Spanish or of anything else can be vitalized if 
the teacher is not enthusiastic about the subject. .\ teacher ought 
to feel that his work of teaching the language is an art, and he 
should take something of the artist’s joy in his work. That atti- 
tude is more important than apocope and tense and diminutives. 
His culture should be such that the language as he uses it before 
his students is an expression of something worth expressing. That 
is the only way to make the students will to express themselves, 
directly in Spanish, or indirectly in their whole reaction to the 
course. Further, he should know other languages, preferably Latin 
and Greek, for the sake of a comprehension of Spanish itself; and, 
ideally, another modern tongue for the sake of a knowing, sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the pupils who are learning one. My 
personal stock of patience and my desire to follow my students in 
their mental processes are a direct result of my own struggle with 
a difficult Indian dialect. 

Another immaterial resource of the school is public opinion, 
evinced by the faculty in a system of marks and credits, and by 
the students in recognition of their fellows’ reputations. This is 
not a sufficient aim in itself, and yet it is a factor which is charac- 
teristic of group-study and should not be wasted as a factor in 
motivation. 

As to material resources for teaching Spanish, the ideal asset 
is a colony of Spanish-speaking people. Students should talk with 
people who cannot speak English, and the conversation should be 
real. They should “mean” it. A fine example is a house-to-house 
canvass in the cause of Red Cross subscriptions or the sale of 
tickets to a school play or concert. Another good point of contact 
occurs in reporting a political speech or sermon (delivered in 
Spanish) for a real news story in the local paper. This has the 
advantage of being checked by readers, and is an example of per- 
fect motivation. Further, things in themselves are stimulating. 
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Students enjoy handling South American coins and newspapers. 
Also, they respond to real work in composition, such as writing a 
Spanish advertisement for a local dealer, or corresponding with 
students in a Central American missionary school, receiving real 
letters with real stamps on the envelopes. Nowhere else is it so 
easy and so wise as in a language class to end that academic detach- 
ment from the living world, which has literally driven boys from 
the high school as soon as a birthday releases them from an 
observance of the compulsory attendance law. 

The material used in the classroom should be as varied as are 
the uses of language in life. If the teacher takes this view, much 
wasteful effort to inculcate a university attitude in a high-school 
student will be spared; the Spanish classics will find their due 
place—as pieces of dignified literature which should be read care- 
fully and known familiarly, as one reads and knows the classics in 
English; but not the warp and woof of a course compounded to 
meet an artificially created demand. This principle admits the 
use of plays, games, and singing, and the discussion of current 
events, even “small talk,” debates, club usages, newspapers, and 
magazines from South America. These are the uses we make of 
language, and these are the instruments of linguistic intercourse ; 
this is what language means in daily living. Therefore, the use of 
these things and of language to these ends is the nucleus of “vitaliz- 
ing” the teaching of Spanish. 

l‘inally, if the student is admitted to a share in the conception 
of Spanish not only as an asset to Americans for the reasons stated 
above, but also as a racial achievement, developed through nearly 
two thousand years of persistent national integrity, he will be further 
motivated by this consciousness of ultimate, cultural aim. 
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THE FIRST FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


To begin with, shall the first foreign language in our secondary 
schools be a dead language or a living language? To answer this 
question, we must go back and analyze historically the reason for 
the old position of Latin in the secondary schools. 

In the early years Latin was absolutely necessary, as it was the 
only literary language. The teachers were largely monks and the 
instruction was from their mouths or the parchment. Latin was 
the only medium for studying any subject and this was true up 
to the time when printing came to be fully developed. 

Then, too, there was the old English idea that the study of 
Latin was absolutely essential to the “British gentleman.” There 
could be no education without a knowledge of Latin. The chief 
work of colleges and universities was training scholarly men for 
the church, the bar and the state. All these professions needed. 
or were supposed to need, a knowledge of Latin and Greek. They 
were thought to be indispensable for a study of ancient and modern 
civilization, even though only the “delicacies” are lost through 
translation. 

Latin was required for entrance to college and university, and 
the high school was thus forced not only to require Latin but to 
commence with it. Of course, this statement applies with more 
force to the English secondary school and the eastern (American) 
high school, as our western high school has, almost from the begin- 
ning, been more democratic and more practical. It has existed 
for itself and not for the college, as was the case with the two 
former types of schools. 

Another reason for the preferred place of Latin in our schools 
was the argument that the Latin pupils were better taught and 
prepared than the modern-language pupils. This, true as it was, 
was due, not to the fact that Latin has the best disciplinary value, 
but rather to the fact that the Latin teachers themselves were the 
best and most systematically prepared and, naturally, turned out 
better prepared pupils. The study of modern languages, on the 
other hand, is comparatively recent and came about rather sud- 
denly, thus finding a dearth of teachers, most of whom were ill 
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prepared to teach, and consequently the results suffered by com- 
parison. 

The whole end of education was thought to be “culture” and 
only through the ancient languages could this culture be had. 
Education, too, was for the few rather than the masses. This idea, 
of course, was perfectly natural in the old absolute form of govern- 
ment, where the common people were practically overlooked, or 
considered unfit to be educated. Greece and Rome were the models. 
Only through them could one really learn. We were worshipers 
of the past and thought that there was no education but the 
classical education. The A. B. degree required Latin, and Art was . 
used only in the narrowest sense. 


If one cared to study a modern language, it must of necessity 
be preceded by Latin, as only with such a foundation could satis- | 
factory progress be made in the modern language. (I plead guilty 
to having told many of my German and Spanish pupils this very } 
thing, Latin was the older language and must precede the modern . 
language in sequence of study.) if 

Having given some reasons why Latin should be the first lan- 
guage in our schools, | wish to take up the greater part of this i 
paper in proving, on the contrary. (first), that the first language : 
should be a modern language, and (second) that the particular 1 | 
modern language should be Spanish. i 

The whole idea of education has radically changed in the last 
thirty-five years. We no longer look at the well educated man as 
one of the long-haired species, who holds himself aloof from the 
world and is somewhat “queer.” The modern education is prac- 
tical and “does things.” Science has come to be the main thing 
(Herbert Spencer prophesied this 70 years ago), and the Great 
War has accentuated this to a high degree. The real objects 
are now: (a) cultivation of powers of observation through the 
senses, (b) training in recording correctly the accurate observa- 
tions, both on paper and in the retentive memory, and (c) training 
in reasoning on the premises secured. 

This change in education is not intended to crush out the 
“idealistic.” Practical education is the only foundation on which 
idealistic achievements can be raised; to neglect the practical ends 
of education is foolishness ; but to recognize no other is to degrade 
humanity. Culture and civilization are by-products of life; but 
like some other by-products they may yield a greater return than 
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the parent industry. (The great potash plant of San Diego dur- 
ing the war made all its profits, not on potash, but on TNT, a 
by-product. ) 

Our colleges are changing. The A. B. degree will soon only 
mark the conclusion of a supplementary course. Latin is not 
indispensable to the study of ancient civilization, great literatures, 
or ethical systems. Athens was not a real democracy; Rome was 
cruel; and the British Empire a far better model to study for 
government and law. Out of 76 leading colleges and universities 
of this country, only 38 of these require Latin at all, and nine of 
these, while requiring Latin for entrance, do not require a study 
of Latin at the higher institution of learning. If colleges require 
it for entrance but do not pursue it further, the classical road 
leads to a dead end. 

The American educated generation of today is no less well 
équipped for life work; on the contrary, there is a higher standard. 
usiness, farming, manufacturing, trading, and distributing have 
come to be, more and more, intellectual callings demanding good 
powers of observation, concentration, and judgment. Now our 
higher institutions of learning are called upon to train men for public 
service in new democracies, for a new medical profession, finance. 
journalism, transportation, manufacturing, new architecture, ship- 
building, railroads, agriculture, conservation of national resources, 
water supplies, distribution of light and power, and the practitioners 
of these new professions can profit in many directions by so many 
other studies that not all indiscriminately should be compelled to 
take Latin. 

As to sequence, the cart has been put before the horse. The 
logical order is to go from the live to the dead (if we must go to 
the dead at all), to go from that of which we know most to that 
of which we know least. ZJnterest is the big thing. If a student 
is once aroused to the delights of a modern language, he will the 
more easily and the more thoroughly devote himself to the dead 
language. As the average student will not take four years of 
Latin, but will more likely take four years of French or Spanish, 
if he is compelled to first take Latin he will drop it at the end of 
one or two years and then can get but one year of a modern lan- 
guage. The aim is, first, to get one language well in high school. 
But the Latinists say this sequence will crowd Latin out of the 
schools. I do not think, personally, that this would be any calamity. 
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lf the student does not get the Latin in high school, he can better 
study it later in life alone or at college than he could the modern 
language, because he does not need to learn to speak the ancient 
language. 

Therefore, only those really interested in Latin will take it, 
and a better grade of work in Latin will be the result. As things 
stand now, we have a hodge-podge: pupils starting one language 
in the ninth year who either drop it the next for an easier language 
or, worse, try to go on with it and also take an “easier” one, with 
the résult that they get nowhere and have a useless mixture of 
nothing for their pains. 

Only by spending four years on a modern language can a fairly 
good speaking knowledge be acquired. Therefore a modern lan- 
guage should be the first, as with this order only can we turn out 
oral exponents of the language. At the end of two years the 
student will know whether he wants to elect Latin or another 
modern language for the second language. If a modern language, 
it will be his second choice, in which case it will not be so important 
that he can only have two years in which to pursue it, but to offset 
this is the well-known fact that he will get in two years of the 
second language a far greater amount of learning than he secured 
in the first two years of the first language. If he elect Latin for 
the second language, two years will give him all the practical 
knowledge one gets from Latin anyway, to my way of thinking 
lle may never decide to take a second language. If so, far better 
be it that he have learned a live one, which he can put to prac- 
tical use. 

Lastly, they say Latin has the greater disciplinary value. While 
the time has been all too short to give a fair trial, | think it has 
been shown that we can get as much drill out of French or Spanish 
as Latin; furthermore, while we are drilling let it be on something 
we can all wse. One might still get more discipline out of the 
study of Chinese, for that matter, but why drill on something 
impractical? There are no “easy” languages; it is merely that 
the difficulties are differently distributed. Also one can get more 
discipline out of four consecutive years in one language than in 
two, and, as I said before, the average pupil will not take four 
vears of Latin. 

We can never by school teaching provide for the needs of the 
nation. We can only turn out pupils well trained in one or more 
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languages and therefore prepared to make the best use of private 
study and of any chances of instruction and practice that may 
present themselves. By concentration only do we get the best 
results. Therefore it is plainly undesirable to start two languages 
at once. .As a rule, two years should elapse before the second 
language be attempted. Latin is no longer considered necessary 
for any of the professions except the clerical. 

What language of the modern languages should be first begun ? 
This depends, naturally, on the country concerned. [French holds 
a unique position for the British; Russian for the Germans; but 
for us of the United States, it seems to me, Spanish is by far the 
most logical one. It is the national language of 18 of our sister 
republics ; and it is the language of all the countries of this conti 
nent, with one exception, over which we claim a special interest, in 
our “Monroe Doctrine.” South America is the great field of future 
exploitation, and the commercial advantages of Spanish to the 
young American are wonderful. Why, even the British give to 
Spanish the greatest commercial value. 

It is not only the language most spoken on this continent, but 
the foreign language of the country nearest us; more than that, it 
is the language spoken by a large number of the inhabitants of 
these United States, the inheritance of former days. We in th 
great Southwest come into almost daily contact with it, and ever) 
boy should know it. We owe much to Spain in discovery an¢ 
colonization, in learning and many other things. She has given to 
the world much in science; she has carried the novel to the most 
complete realization and has, in general, a literature equal to 
French. But in comparison with French, for our boys and girls. 
there is only one answer and that is Spanish. Its names are com- 
mon in many of our states; our children in their first history 
work come in contact with it; our interests are linked with those 
of all the American republics, and therefore. I say, let it be Spanrs/: 


A. J. Barnes 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A TEACHER OF SPANISH 


My first Spanish teacher was a woman who talked much of 
“method” and a “pure Castilian accent.” Her father was an Amer- 
ican and her mother a New Mexican, and her method was the fol- 
lowing: 

“The teacher reads the lesson (Worman) sentence by sentence, 
pupils repeating ; she reads again, pupils this time listening to under- 
stand; she reads each sentence in English, the pupils giving the 
Spanish equivalent ; then the pupils write the lesson in English, and 
irom their papers, without the book, turn it back into Spanish. By 
this time the pupils, having passed over the lesson five times, know 
it perfectly” (and, it might be added, loathe it thoroughly ). 

After having had the hombre related to the silla seventeen times 
in the first two lessons and multiplied by five according to the above 
process, nothing but a firm family kept me in the pursuit of Spanish. 
For one solid year that was all that we did, except to learn, “; Qué 
fecha tenemos?” with the answer, and “;Hubo equivocos?” The 
second year De Tornos was added to the agony of Worman’s second 
hook. By that time, however, I was reading Caesar, and the only 
thing that worried me much in Spanish was the length of the written 
lessons. I can still repeat “Tan pronto como sale el sol, Clemen- 
tina se levanta, se lava y se peina,” etc., which argues for the thor- 
oughness of the method; but I began then formulating to myself 
ideas as to how not to teach. My father tried to make me talk, but 
corrected me so conscientiously that I finally rebelled and refused 
to try. 

Later I spent a term with another teacher who put in most of 
the time dictating rules, in English, from Knapp’s Spanish Gram- 
mar. We never attempted to apply them, but occasionally I would 
recognize the fact that there was some relationship between what 
she was giving us and what I had learned in Latin. The only thing 
we read was “Nadie pase sin hablar al portero,”’ almost every word 
of which we had to look up in the vocabulary at the back of the 
book. 

When I was twenty came the opportunity to go to Porto Rico. 
Could I speak Spanish? Certainly, although not since my early 
childhood, except once, when I attended a Mexican Independence 
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Day celebration, had | heard a dozen consecutive sentences in Span- 
ish. And strange to say, | could speak Spanish; but understanding 
it was quite a different matter. 

The principal of the school left a few weeks after I arrived: 
the other teacher knew no Spanish. There were six Americans in 
the town, and about five thousand Porto Ricans. We had a cook 
who knew not a word of English, and a house boy who thought that 
he knew ten times as much as he did, and got us into all sorts of 
(difficulties by interpreting according to his own notions. Evidently 
| must learn to understand. | went visiting with the Bible reader 
of the mission; translated into Spanish what I wanted to teach in 
Sunday school, had it corrected and learned it by heart, and when 
that failed to occupy all the time, taught the children Bible verses 
by the yard (learning them myself, of course, at the same time). 
\fter the principal left, | taught the Spanish reading classes and 
“Nociones de” all sorts of things, recitations being carried on in 
english from the Spanish texts. I kept a diary in Spanish, listened 
to at least four Spanish sermons a week and studied De Tornos 
faithfully every day; and still | could understand hardly a word. 
It was months before | suddenly realized that | knew what people 
were saying, without straining every nerve to understand; but even 
now | find it difficult to understand many people unless I look at 
them when they are speaking. 

Naturally, when | began to teach Spanish, this experience in- 
fluenced my way of going about it, and the children in my classes 
will never be able to say that they did not hear Spanish spoken when 
they were in school. Still, if it were necessary to make a choice, | 
should prefer to have a pupil able to express his thoughts correctly, 
even though he cannot readily understand, than to have him possess 
a smattering of Spanish gained by ear, with no knowledge of 

After three vears and a half of Porto Rico [ came home, and some 
time later began to teach a class in a Mexican Sunday school in this 
city. | had never heard of phonetics, although I had used them 
practically in trying to teach Porto Rican children to pronounce 
English words; but I shortly discovered that my Mexican friends 
pronounced some of their words so differently from the way that | 
had learned them that it was necessary for me to analyze their speech 
sounds in order to be sure that the children were understanding me. 
and in doing so I found that | had never formed some of the sounds 
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correctly. This again was excellent preparation for teaching Spanish. 

We were plunged into intermediate schools with no course of 
study, no programs—nothing but buildings, enthusiastic teachers, 
and a mob of children. It approached the classic instance of Mark 
Hopkins and the log. I gathered up all the old “method” books 
around the house and started in teaching handy phrases and the 
elements of pronunciation. 

The first term I had six classes which averaged forty-two pupils 
each, a classroom containing forty-eight desks and fifty-four chil- 
dren, and one blessed class of only twenty. 

As the term went on I worked out a series of conversations 
about the family, the house, directions for reaching it, furniture, 
food, parts of the body, and so on, embodying the use of common 
adjectives and adverbs and the most elementary principles of gram- 
mar. The vocabulary was much the same as that which we give 
now. When three of us were appointed in the spring to prepare an 
outline of work for the following year we found that all three had 
been teaching practically the same words, with the exception of 
verbs. 

Early in the year the Superintendents came to visit us. being 
a new teacher, I was visited frequently and at length, and was told on 
several occasions, “Don’t bother about grammar ; high school is time 
enough for that. Just make the children talk.” Since this coincided 
with my own prejudices (for I did not realize what good training I 
had had in Latin grammar), I proceeded according to instructions. 
Indeed, in classes of that size, composed largely of boys who had left 
school as soon as they could, legally (14 years was the age limit 
then), but had come back to “take a whack” at this new sort of 
school work—in such classes it required all of my ingenuity at first 
to keep reasonably decent order, without attempting to get real work 
from individuals. : 

After they had learned by rote a number of set phrases and 
(presumably) to describe everything in the room and locate it by 
the use of prepositions, I began working out with the children the 
conversations referred to above. They were in the form of questions 
and answers, somewhat after the fashion of Worman (only we did 
not include “establecimientos en donde los discipulos reciben instruc- 
cién,”’ and so forth), and after the pupils had written them in their 
notebooks, the lessons were memorized. Then, when visitors came, 
Juan and Pedro would be invited, in Spanish, to converse “sobre la 
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familia,” or some other subject, which they would arise and do with 
gusto. When all the Juans and Pedros who could “converse” flu- 
ently had been exhausted, the rest of the class would be distributed 
about the room and would take turns in asking and telling where 
they were, or one pupil would act as teacher and ask questions about 
the various articles in the room. The work was animated, the 
children liked it, the authorities were pleased, and the teacher was 
pretty well satisfied, except when it came to written tests, which 
her conscience obliged her to give occasionally. Then the slaughter 
was fearful, even among the innocents who could recite verb endings 
and describe everything in the room to perfection, orally. 

Toward the end of the first year I read an article in a magazine 
for teachers of English, which described the experiences of the author 
in teaching English in the Philippines. It caused a decided change 
in my ideas, and I planned the next term’s work convinced that the 
verb was the thing. At that time we were using no text until the 
fourth term, so I wrote for the third term a series of lessons on trades, 
occupations, and traveling, which could be changed from tense to 
tense with a little ingenuity. .\bout the same time I began studying 
(serman and became acquainted with synopses of verbs, which were 
promptly introduced to my classes. And again they showed off 
beautifully. In the second term we bought and sold all sorts of 
things pasted on cards, as we do still, only then the conversations 
represented practically no original thought on the part of the pupils: 
but neither they nor I realized the fact. And in the third term we 
turned our stories into different tenses and wrote synopses on the 
hoard or bought tickets to San [Francisco and described our journey 
quite fluently. The brighter pupils learned a good deal of grammar, 
most of it subconsciously, and I had private classes of slow children 
at noon, after school, and in my “free” periods—for by that time we 
had, as we still have, only five or six classes besides our classroom. 

While the new work was experimental, | was fairly well satis- 
fied with it, but it did not accomplish what I had hoped for it. | 
began to read and hear controversies on the direct method and 
kindred topics, and took a course in the psychology of thinking, and 
gradually it dawned upon me that I was going at the thing from the 
wrong end. I was giving the children good enough material and 
making them use it, but they were not having to think for themselves. 
I realized at length that while they could scarcely formulate the 
problems in a foreign language—at least in an economical fashion— 
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I could present such problems in a way that would make it necessary 
for them to use their minds as definitely as they would in arithme- 
tic. I began to see that it was more my fault than theirs that they 
had failed in original, constructive work ; that while I must endeavor 
to preserve the interest and enthusiasm that the other sort of work 
had engendered, | would have to give them just the same thorough 
drill that | had had in Latin if they were to acquire an independent 
use of the language. 

In some ways I have been sorry to abandon the children of my 
own brain, as usable books have come out, but | know that I am 
teaching far better, now that all my thought goes into the manner, 
than when | was originating the matter. My classes are not so 
interesting to visitors as they used to be, and sometimes they are not 
so interesting to the pupils themselves, especially to those who do not 
like to work; but when they have had four terms of Spanish the 
children who do work have the foundation for a real knowledge of 
the language, and they know what they know. 

In the ninth grade, especially in the B9, many of the pupils 
“slump,” but I think that that is a condition about which we need 
not be too discouraged, for I know that in some cases it has proved 
to be merely a psychological “rest period,” and in others the pupils 
have simply reached their intellectual limit. 


Heten D. Snyper 
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LA SOCIEDAD DE MENENDEZ Y PELAYO 


\N OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDENTS OF SPANISH I[lisrory 
AND LITERATURE 


On August twentieth of this year a new society, founded 1 
honor of the great critic and scholar, Marcelino Menendez \ 
Pelayo, was formally inaugurated at Santander, his birthplace; 1t 
was there that he had spent the happiest years of his life in inces- 
sant labor, and by his last will and testament he bequeathed to the 
municipality of Santander his library of rare books, one of the 
foremost private collections in Spain. The building which formerly 
housed it has been enlarged and greatly beautified, and at its side 
there has been erected a new city library ; thus, the one with the old 
treasures carefully gathered by the great scholar, and the other, 
containing recent publications, stand within easy reach of one 
another. 

The chief object of the Society Menendez y Pelayo, as evidenced 
at its opening meeting, is to create at Santander a hearth, a centro de 
estudios, where students in history and letters may most profitably 
carry on their work by making use not only of the library now 
thrown open to specialists, but of the counsel and direction of the 
scholars connected with the association. It is the hope and desire 
of the society that teachers and students interested in the language. 
literature and history of Spain and of her former colonies, may 
take up their residence at Santander, and freely use the many pre- 
cious books and manuscripts of Menendez y Pelayo’s library. Stu- 
dents, both native and foreign, are to be welcomed, and no matter 
in what particular Spanish field they wish to specialize, nor, on 
the other hand, how broad their taste may be, the library will be 
found to contain an unusual amount of material for every branch 
and every epoch of Spain’s culture. 

No brief statement can hope to give an adequate idea of the 
scope of Menéndez y Pelayo’s collection. It is commensurate with 
his unparalleled learning and wide interests, for to him no period 
of Spanish history or literature was unknown; to him the great 
Spaniards of all times were familiar names. His library contains 
practically all of the material which formed the foundation of his 
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writings, and since his literary studies are replete with references 
to history and chronicle, the student interested in the political and 
economical story of Spain will find his needs satisfied no less than 
the specialist in her language and literature. Even Spain’s earliest 
period is represented by rare manuscript chronicles, and much of 
the material is unknown and worthy of prompt publication. Out- 
side of Spain, the library is very wealthy in the literature of the 
lands which were once her colonies, as may be inferred from Me- 
néndez y Pelayo’s remarkable Historia de la Poesia hispano-ameri- 
cana, in some ways the creation he himself prized the most. During 
many years he collected the works of the innumerable eminent 
writers whom he analyses in that comprehensive study, and his 
friends, knowing that he was engaged upon this task, frequently 
sent him copies of rare editions. Thus students especially interested 
in the writers of Spanish America will find ample material for their 
investigations. 

The scope of this brief article hardly permits more than a men- 
tion of certain epoch-making publications by Menéndez y Pelayo, 
such as his Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos, in thirteen 
volumes, containing illuminating introductions on various periods 
or famous poets, as well as an invaluable study on Spanish ballads ; 
or his Origenes de la Novela, with the most ample survey hitherto at- 
tempted on the growth of Spanish fiction ; or his unsurpassed studies 
of the Comedias ot Lope de Vega, printed in the Academy’s edition 
of that prolific playwright; or his capital Historia de las Ideas 
/:stéticas, which has furnished material for many historians and 
critics since its first appearance. These and many other noteworthy 
creations give an idea not only of the vastness of his own labor, 
but reflect the richness of the library which enabled him to realize 
such gigantic undertakings. Moreover, almost every page written 
by Menéndez y Pelayo suggests further work to be done by stu- 
dents, who can thus find a constant guide and inspiration for 
original writing. -No achievement could better represent the pur- 
pose of the new society in which the whole of young Spain is to 
be vitally interested, than the publication of articles and books in- 


spired by the material to be found in the library of Menéndez y 
Pelayo. 


For the study of the Spanish language this collection also offers 
every inducement, and it will no doubt become one of the chief 
aims of the society to combine with the opportunity of study in 
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the library such practical facilities as are necessary to acquire fluency 
in speaking Spanish. The highly efficient librarian, Sehor Artigas 
and numerous scholars of Santander and Madrid connected with 
the society, will be ready at all times to give students practical help. 
Plans are also afoot to institute series of lectures or classes to be 
organized at such seasons as may be found most suitable for resi- 
dence in Santander. Our American students will naturally ask, first 
of all, what facilities will be offered them by boarding-houses or 
private families in which they can pursue the practical study of 
Spanish by means of constant conversation, and especially by inti- 
mate relations with the Spanish people. When students begin to 
turn toward Santander as a hearth for Spanish studies, the question 
of boarding-houses and families will be eagerly taken up and satis- 
factorily solved, and American visitors especially can feel assured 
of the warmest welcome. 

As regards Santander and the Santanderinos, a word on the 
charm of this beautiful city and the hospitality of its citizens must 
suffice. As a coast-town with a great harbor and traffic of increas- 
ing importance Santander has in recent years grown in size and 
beauty. A large factor in its prosperity has been the presence of 
the King, who makes Santander his residence for several months 
every summer; at that season the ocean, the beaches and the sur- 
rounding Cantabrian mountains offer a welcome change to the 
madrilefios and other Spaniards who flee from the heat of Castile 
and Andalusia. Herein lies one of the great advantages of San- 
tander over Madrid: its climate is not only mild and attractive 
for the greater part of the year, but also makes possible innumerable 
excursions through the ancient province of Asturias: so that the 
stranger may see many sights of great natural beauty, and seize 
the rare opportunity of visiting localities made famous in history, 
or recalled in ballad and epic poetry, in legend and folklore. It will 
suffice to recall a few names well known to every student of Spanish 
history, art, or letters. Among the many nlaces that can be reached 
by train, or bicycle, or automobile (and not a few on foot) are San- 
tillana, a remarkable mediaeval town with numerous ancient build- 


ings quite intact, and a rare old church which is a precious example 
of early romanesque; the caverns of Altamira, most important in 
the study of the late Stone Age because of their extraordinary pre- 
historic sketches of animals: the highly picturesque seaport of San 
Vicente de la Barquera with ancient walls, bridges, and churches; 
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"Llanes, a quaint and typical fishermen’s town ; or Covadorga, the so- 

called cradle of the Spanish monarchy, which is still visited today 
by many pilgrims who worship at the shrine in the cave that was 
supposed to shelter King Pelayo. Moreover, those who are fond 
of high-mountain climbing, will find both grandeur and exercise 
in an excursion to the famous Picos de Europa. Indeed, the stu- 
dent’s program may be admirably arranged, permitting him to sup- 
plement play and work pursued at Santander by further studies 
at Madrid, and each sojourn can be planned for an appropriate sea- 
son of the year. 

The Society of Menéndez y Pelayo has an organ in the Boletin 
de la Biblioteca de Menéndes y Pelayo, published six times a year, 
and containing articles of a most varied character, calculated to 
awaken a wider interest in the work of the society and the op- 
portunity offered by the library; it prints unedited texts besides 
original articles dealing with historical, literary and other matter. 
The membership fee of the society is twenty-five pesetas a year, 
and, no doubt, anyone planning to pursue his studies at Santander 
may find it helpful to become a member. It is gratuitous to add 
that women students will find the same opportunities offered to 
men, and the readers of HispANIA may thus make known to spe- 
cialists in the Spanish language, literature and history, that the 
new Sociedad Menéndes y Pelayo holds out every promise for 
successful work, for a profitable sojourn in one of the fairest prov- 
inces of the Peninsula, and for rare friendships with cultured 
Spaniards. 


SCHEVILL 
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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


Program of the Third Annual Meeting of THe AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH, to be held in the Law 
School of George Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
Saturday, December 27th, 1919. 

(The following is the program as arrariged up to November 15. Addi- 
tions may be made thereto, but the speakers here mentioned have promised 


to appear. The final version of the program will be in the hands of those 
who attend the meeting.) 


MORNING SESSION—BEGINNING 10:00 

Presiding: Pror. Henry Grattan Doyie, President Washington, 
D. C., Chapter. 

Address of welcome to the University: PREsipeNT WILLIAM MIL- 
LER CoLLieR, of George Washington University, ‘formerly 
Minister to Spain. 

Address of Welcome: Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of the Bureau of 
the Latin-American Republics, and Secretary-General of the 
International High Commission, State Department. 


Address of Welcome: Sr. Francisco J. YANEs, Assistant Director of 
the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Reply: Mr. Lawrence A. WILKINS, President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

Presiding: Mr. LAwrRENCE A. WILKINS. 

Address: Sk. JUAN RIANo y GAyAncos, Ambassador of Spain to the 
United States. 

Address: Sr. Jacono Varera, Minister of Uruguay to the United 
States. 


Luncheon. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—BEGINNING 2:30 
RUSINESS SESSION 


President's Address: Mr. A. WILKINS. 
Address: “‘Tumefaction’ in the Study of Spanish,” Pror. HeNxry 
GRATTAN 
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Address: “Attainable Aims in the Teaching of Spanish in Second- 
ary Schools,’ Pror. CHarces P. Harrincron, Kent School, 
Kent, Connecticut. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. ALFRED COESTER. 
Committee Reports. 

Election of Officers for 1920. 

Unfinished Business. 


The Washington Committee in Charge of Arrangements con- 
sists of Mr. Francisco J. Yanes, Assistant Director of the Pan- 
American Union, chairman; Dr. Guillermo A. Sherwell, of the 
International High Commission; Dr. C. E. McGuire, International 
High Commission ; Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University, and Mr. Arturo Torres, of the Educational Sec- 
tion, Pan-American Union and DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City. This committee is arranging for some excellent vocal 
music in Spanish to be rendered at intervals in the program. 

It would seem likely that many teachers of Spanish will desire 
to combine attendance upon this meeting with a visit to Wash- 
ington at the holiday season. Because of the somewhat crowded 
conditions that still prevail in that city, the above committee will 
try to arrange for accommodations in hotels and boarding houses 
for those who attend this meeting. Those desiring help in secur- 
ing accommodations will do well to write to Professor Doyle, stating 
how long they expect to remain in the city, giving exact dates, and 
mentioning whether they prefer a hotel or a rooming house. Your 
attention should be given to this matter as soon as possible after 
you read these lines. A reception will be tendered the members of 
the association the evening of December 27th by a well-known 
society of Washington, if it can be ascertained by December 15th 
that a sufficient number of members who remain in town over that 
night will attend this reception. Those who will attend this re- 
ception are urged to write to Mr. Torres in time that the letter 
may reach him by December 15th and indicate their intention to 
be present at this evening function. 

This committee will also try to arrange an excursion to Washing- 
ton’s tomb at Mt.. Vernon on Sunday, December 28th, if the assur- 
ance can be had that a sufficient number to make the affair a success 
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will go. Indication as to intention to join this party should like- 
wise be given Mr. Torres on or before December 15th. He should 
be addressed care of the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. 

Let everybody who can, attend the Washington meeting. We 
need the hearty and complete cooperation of all who can possibly 
be present to make this meeting a great success. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Lawrence, Kansas, October 16, 1919. 


To the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH: 


Your committee on the nomination of officers of the association 
for the year 1920 begs leave to report the following selection of 
names : 

For President: LAWRENCE A. WILKINS. 

For Vice-Presidents: E. S. INGRAHAM, H. G. Doyte, J. Warsuaw. 

For Secretary-Treasurer: ALFRED COESTER. 

For Members of the Executive Council: Maticpe F. Aven, F. L. 
R. E. House, Cart O. Sunpstrom. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CAROLINA Marciat Dorapo 
Joun J. ARNAO, JR. 

EE. C. Hitis 

GUILLERMO A. SHERWELL 


ArtTHUR L. Owen (Chairman) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Rudolph Schevill of the University of -California was in 
Spain during the last summer as American delegate to the first meeting of 
the Sociedad Menéndez y Pelayo, organized by Hispanists in Spain in honor 
of the great Spanish literary historian and critic, Marcelino Menéndez y 
Pelayo. Professor Schevill is a member of the board of directors. 

Professor Pedro Henriquez Urefia of the University of Minnesota has 
been given a leave of absence for 1919-20 to enable him to continue his 
studies in Spanish literature in Spain. Professor Urefia has lately published 
his Tablas Cronolégicas de la Literatura LEspatiola, a pamphlet that will 
undoubtedly become a cade mecum of students of Spanish literature. 

Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University, chief editor of 
Heath’s Contemporary Spanish Texts, spent the past summer in study and 
travel in Spain. 

Dr. Alfred Coester, secretary-treasurer of The American Asseciation of 
Teachers of Spanish, and specialist in the literature of Spanish-America, 
has accepted the post of Assistant Professor of Spanish at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Antonio Heras y Zamorano has been appointed instructor in Spanish 
in the University of Minnesota. Mr. Heras is sent to the United States by 
the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, of Madrid. 

Professor J. Warshaw, formerly of the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed Professor of Romance Languages in the University of Nebraska. 

Mr. Felipe Morales de Setién, instructor in Spanish at Leland Stanford 
Junior University during the years 1917-19, has been appointed Professor 
of Spanish Literature in the University of Southern California. 

Mr. Laurence D. Bailiff, instructor in Spanish at Leland Stanford 
Junior University in 1918-19, has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Spanish in the Texas College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Dr. Erasmo Buceta, formerly of Johns Hopkins University, is now 
Associate Professor of Spanish in the University of California. 

Miss Gertrude Espinosa of Albuquerque, New Mexico, is instructor in 
Spanish in the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. José Hernandez has resigned his post at the University of Michigan 
to become Professor and Head of the Department of Spanish in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Mr. George Lawrence is now professor of Romance Languages at Whit 
man College, Walla Walla, Washington. ° 

There are 1040 students taking first-year Spanish at the University of 
Ohio this year. 

There are this year at Indiana University three South-American stu- 
dents, two men and one woman, who have received from the university 
a scholarship that includes both free tuition and a stipend to cover expenses: 
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Mercedes Manosalva, Francisco Aguilera and Wenceslao Vial. The first 
two have been students of Dr. J. M. Galvez of the National University of 
Chile, and have come to the United States to study at his instance. Sefiorita 
Manosalva is taking Education as her major subject, while Sefior Aguilera 
has chosen as his major subject the Spanish Language and Literature. 
Sefior Vial is working chiefly in Political Science. 

The University of Chile has arranged for an exchange of professors 
with the University of California. Professor Charles E. Chapman is the 
first exchange professor from the University of California, for 1919-20.. 

Our distinguished friend and benefactor Don Juan C. Cebrian, of San 
Francisco, California, accompanied by Mrs. Cebrian and his two daughters, 
the Misses Isabel and Beatriz Cebrian, sailed from New York early in 
November, for Spain. The Cebrians will remain in Spain for a year or 
more. 

At the meeting of the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, held 
on October 23, Professor S. M. Waxman of Boston University, read a 
most interesting paper entitled “The Teaching of Spanish in Our Secondary 
Schools.” 

Sefor Antonio Castro Leal, young Mexican Hispanist of note, and 
professor in the Escuela Nacional Preparatoria of Mexico, is now visiting in 
the United States for purposes of travel and study, with headquarters in 
New York. 

Professor Ford of Harvard University, has just published a book of 
great interest to students of Spanish literature, Main Currents of Spanish 
Literature, a series of eight lectures given at the Lowell Institute of Boston 
in 1918. 

The friends of Spanish culture in California have formed a state organi- 
zation which will undertake to raise funds for the restoration of the Fran 
ciscan Missions, some of which are in ruins. The work of restoring these 
landmarks of Spanish culture in California is most praiseworthy and Hispa- 
nists all over our country will welcome the plan enthusiastically. The chair- 
man of the state committee in charge is Professor Herbert E. Bolton of the 
University of California, one of the highest American authorities in Spanish- 
American history. 

There has been an unprecedented demand during the last year for the 
24-page pamphlet published by Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald. The Jmport 
ance of Spanish to the American Citizen (Sanborn & Co., 1918). This 
brief account of Spanish literature and culture is one of the most admirable 
expositions of the subject witten in recent years. Professor Warshaw’s 
article in the November number of Hispania of this year, The Spanish 
Program, is equally worthy of praise, and continues to combat the ignorance 
which still exists among us about things Hispanic. 

The Modern Language Journal, published by various State Modern 
Language Associations, and formerly edited by Professor Bagster Collins 
of Columbia University, has now passed into the hands of another editor. 
Professor A. Coleman of the University of Chicago, a French scholar. There 
are eight numbers a year, and the subscription price of $1.50 seems ver) 
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moderate, considering the high standing of the journal and the interest it 
has for teachers of modern languages. 

A new Spanish grammar, complete, a book of reference for teachers and 
students, is announced by Sanborn & Co., to be prepared by Professor Olmsted 
of the University of Minnesota, and Professor Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin 
of the University of Madrid. 

Professor Charles A. Turrell of the University of Arizona has just 
published Contemporary Spanish Dramatists (Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
1919), which contains English translations of Galdos’ Electra, Linares Rivas’ 
La Garra, Quintero’s La Puebla de las mujeres, Marquina’s Cuando florezcan 
los rosales, Zamacois’ Los reyes pasan, and Dicenta’s Juan José. 

The most recent and perhaps the most important and best general 
encyclopedia in existence is now being published in Spanish by Espasa, Barce- 
lona. This monumental work treats of all the arts and sciences, is up to date, 
scholarly, well illustrated, and excellently printed. A few volumes, geog- 
raphy of Europe, Germany, etc., are yet to appear. 


THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CuHapter. The first meeting of the year was held October 4 
in Room 306, Mines, Columbia University. Mr. Max A. Luria, the retiring 
president and a zealous worker in behalf of the chapter, opened the session 
and introduced the new president, Dr. Alfred Coester of Evander Childs 
High School. In a happy manner President Coester paid tribute to the 
able service of Mr. Luria and briefly outlined the work of the chapter for 
the present year. The first speaker, Miss Carolina Marcial Dorado, 
treated the subject “Una espafiola en California.” Miss Marcial spoke 
enthusiastically of her impressions of California and declared it the region 
of the United States most closely linked to Spain by history and tradition. 
Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, president of the National Association, followed 
with a message of fraternal good-will from the teachers of Spanish of the 
Pacific Coast to those of the New York Chapter. 

The meeting of November 8 brought a speaker of world renown, Sejfior 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, the distinguished novelist, whose message of inspira- 
tion to the teachers of Spanish will be cherished as a bright memory. The 
second speaker, Sr. D, Cesar Zumeta, ex-Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Venezuela, discussed “The Mission of the Layman in America” from the 
viewpoint of a Venezuelan. 

Los ANGELES CHAPTER. In conjunction with the Spanish section of the 
Modern Language Association of California, a regular meeting of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish was 
held at the Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, on November 1. The 
vice-president, Professor R. E. Schulz of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, conducted the meeting. The following numbers were greatly appre- 
ciated: “Blasco Ibafiez y sus contemporaneos,” by Professor Felipe M. de 
Setién of the University of Southern California; Canciones espafiolas y 
mejicanas, Sehor Samaniego. 
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About fifty members were present and were unanimous in the opinion 
that more frequent sessions should be held when such excellent talent is 
available in Southern California. The meeting adjourned to the School 
Cafeteria, where a delightful luncheon had been prepared. 

NortHWEST CHAPTER. On Saturday, November 1, the Seattle Chapter 
held its first meeting since organization last July in Denny Hall, University 
of Washington, under the presidency of Professor George W. Umphrey. 
A most interesting address by the Mexican Consul, Sefor Ismael Garcia, on 
“La lengua espafola en los Estados Unidos,” was followed by three helpful 
pedagogical papers: “Importancia del constante estudio del castellano,” by 
Prof. Luis A. Santander, University of Washington; “Aims and Preparation 
of the Teacher of Spanish,” by Prof. Emilio Goggio, University of Washing- 
ton; “Predetermination Tests for Modern Language Students.” by Miss 
Edith Johnson, Stadium High School, Tacoma. 

After a full discussion of the papers there was a short business session. 
The election of vice-president and secretary, postponed from the organization, 
resulted as follows: Vice-president, Miss Edith Johnson; secretary, Miss 
Iemilie Fuller, Kirkland High School, Washington. Thirteen new members 
were welcomed to the chapter at this meeting. The next session will be held 
the second Saturday in January, 1920. 

Turee CHrers FoR Kansas! The Kansas Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish was organized in Topeka, November 7. 
1919, with a membership of thirty. This is the eighth local chapter of our 
Association. The following are the officers for 1919: President, Professor 
Arthur L. Owen of the University of Kansas; vice-president, Professor Ruth 
Kingman of Washburn College; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mabel Duncan of 
Arkansas City High School. An address in Spanish was given by Professor 
José M. Osma on the subject, “La nueva era espafiola,” in which he depre- 
cated the over-emphasis often laid upon the romantic features of Spanish 
culture and the corresponding neglect of its solid and serious elements. The 
enthusiasm of the meeting was increased by the circumstance that holding 
it at all was a triumph over a certain element among the teachers of the 
state who are opposed to the acquirement by Spanish teachers of the impetus 
and espiritu de cuerpo that accompanies a recognition of the independent 
identity of their subject. Unusual efforts were made by this element to 
prevent the organization of a Kansas Chapter of our Association. 

New Mexico, A secend local chapter has been organized in New Mexico, 
the Albuquerque Chapter. The president of this chapter for 1919 is Mr. 
Atanasio Montoya, who is also president of the New Mexico State Chapter, 
organized in Las Vegas last July. The other officers of the Albuquerque 
Chapter are: Mrs. Theresa Butts, vice-president; Miss Lydia L’heureux, 
secretary-treasurer. The first regular meeting was held on November 10th. 
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REVIEWS 


Cuba y Las Costumbres Cubanas, by Frank C. Ewart, Colgate University. 
Ginn & Company, New York. 1919. xiv + 157 pp. 


Professor Ewart says in the preface of his book: “In harmony with the 
action of the Modern Language Association of America in recommending 
that ‘the text-books (of Spanish) embrace works dealing with the geog- 
raphy, history, and customs of Spanish-America as well as of Spain,’ one 
purpose of this book is to furnish such information with reference to :the 
Spanish-American republic whose relations to the United States are the 
closest, and concerning which, above all others, we should be informed. The 
endeavor has been also to show to a greater or less degree what the United 
States has done for Cuba.” 

This purpose is alone sufficient to justify the publication of this text. 
Beyond question our instruction should include the use of “realia” books 
concerned with Hispanic American nations. Especially should interesting 
material be used that is related to the life and customs of those countries 
of Spanish speech that lie nearest to us geographically. 

But not only in geographical propinquity, but also in commercial and 
even political relationships, are Cuba and the United States in close contact. 
The report of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
for August, 1919, shows that for the eight months ending August, 1917, 
August, 1918, and August, 1919, our imports from Cuba were 205, 220, and 
298 millions of dollars, respectively, and our exports to Cuba were 113, 188, 
and 210 millions of dollars, respectively—sums remarkable both in size and 
in proportion of increase. One also thinks of how Cuba declared war upon 
Germany the next day after the United States took that step, and how the 
control of German espionage in Cuba throughout the war left little to be 
desired on the part of the Allies. The story of what the United States has 
done for Cuba is a matter of history and constitutes for both our own citi- 
zens and for enlightened Cubans a common ground of mutual understanding 
and esteem. 

Cuba retains in her traditions, customs, architecture. and art the best 
things of Spanish civilization. Despite our intervention in that island, and 
despite its nearness to us, the people are at heart Spanish, and their point of 
view and ways of thinking are those of the mother country, Spain. One 
gathers this, in fact, from the chapters of Mr. Ewart’s book. And this fact 
should, it seems to me, be a matter ever borne in mind by the teachers of 
Spanish—that the Spanish countries of America, though greatly differing in 
many respects one from another, and though more or less isolated one from 
another, nevertheless have one overshadowing community of interest and 
point of contact, namely, the common heritage of Spanish civilization. Indeed, 
should we teach the life and customs of Cuba, of Argentina, of Chile, of 
Costa Rica, and so forth; indeed should we give to our students the best 
things of the literatures of these different countries (there is altogether too 
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little of it available for teaching purposes at present); but at least equally to 
be desired is it that we teach the very basis and touchstone of all this Spanish- 
American life—the life and literature of Spain. 

Mr. Ewart has, however, known how to depict Cuba against the back- 
ground of Spanish history and in the light, especially, of her relations to the 
United States during the past forty years. 

This is not an ambitious book, as the small number of its pages indicates. 
The titles of the thirteen chapters are: I, E] Clima de Cuba; II, El Puerto de 
la Habana; Ill, Primeras Impresiones; 1V, El Morro y la Cabaiia; V, La 
Plaza de Armas; V1, Los Parques y las Calles; VII, El Cementerio Colon; 
VIII, La Educacion Piblica; 1X, Notas a la Ventura; X, Habana, la Ciudad 
de mds Clubs del Mundo; XI, Una Fiesta Nacional; XII, Las Fiestas de 
Pascuas; XIII, Un Viaje a Matanzas. 

In Chapter I it might have been pertinent, in speaking of the tempera- 
ture, to indicate that the thermometer referred to is the one we use—the 
Fahrenheit. Most Spanish-speaking countries do not use the F. instrument. 
In Chapters II, III, and IV, the descriptive passages are written in a vivid 
manner; one visualizes easily what is described and becomes more and more 
interested in what he reads. Chapter VII, with its detailed account of Havana 
funerals, is not at all lugubrious, and gives a picture, with only slight varia- 
tions, of the funeral ceremonies of Spain. Incidentally, the low death rate 
and healthfulness of Cuba, herein appropriately mentioned, afford a happy 
contrast to the solemnity of the rites described and makes one feel that Cuba 
is a good place in which to live—and finally die at a ripe old age, escorted to 
one’s grave with all manner of gay “trappings of woe.” 

Chapter VIII is somewhat disappointing, as it is concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the work of the University of Havana. The recent improvement 
of the normal schools, and the plans for the betterment of the elementary 
schools are slighted too much. On the other hand, the discussion of the 
courses and schools of the University, and even of the salaries paid the pro- 
fessors, is illuminating and interesting. 

Probably the most interesting chapter of all is IX, Notas a la Ventura. 
Here we get plenty of real “realia,” and we wish that more of this kind of 
material had been used. Chapter X, taken from the Boletin de la Union 
Panamericana, and consisting of about eleven pages of text, seems to me too 
long. Chapter XI is devoted to a description of the celebration of the 26th 
of November, in commemoration of the eight students who were wrong- 
fully shot to death in 1871 by the Voluntarios espaiioles. We should have 
liked, I think, to have found under the title of this thapter a description of 
the celebration of the Cuban Independence Day. 

Chapter XIII contains excellent material. Here are described the land- 
scape of that region, the highways, the picturesque aguador and lechero, the 
genios de asticar, and the caves of Bellamar. So good is it that we wish the 
author had given us also impressions of the tobacco plantations of Vuelta 
Abajo, and described Santiago with its historic bay, or Guantanamo, so 
familiar to our boys of the navy. Perhaps he will some day add two or three 
chapters on such subjects. 

Though Havana is the center of Cuban life to a much greater degree 
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than is New York or any other city the center of our national life, and 
though the author has done excellently well in his descriptions of the life 
and sights of Havana, one cannot help longing for more about the country 
districts of this nation whose wealth is based so entirely upon the products of 
its fields, forests, and fisheries. Then, too, something more of the early 
history of Cuba would have been decidedly pertinent. But we must remem- 
ber, of course, that Mr. Ewart has evidently purposely kept the book reduced 
in size, for he says in the preface: “By many teachers the comparative 
brevity of the text will be considered a distinct advantage, since it allows a 
yreater variety in a short course...” 

The section of Preguntas (eight pages) is well prepared. The questions 
can be readily answered from a knowledge of the corresponding chapters on 
which the questions are based. The exercises (six pages) are thoroughly 
“workable.” They are based directly on the text and contain few foot-notes 
telling the student what word or forms to use. 


The Notes (eight pages) are adequate and exact in the translations 
suggested and the help given on points of grammar. However, it seems to 
me that a good deal of the material in the Notes would have been better 
placed in the vocabulary; e. g., ANIMADOS POR, alive with; ‘also all proper 
names, e. g., BLiss. Some proper names are explained in the Notes while 
others are given in the vocabulary. 

The Vocabulary (thirty-four pages, about 2.500 words) is carefully 
made. No words seem to be lacking. All irregular verb forms that occur 
in the text are given—DIERON, DIGA, etc.—with description of the form and 
reference to the infinitive; 3rd. pl. pret. of DAR, etc. 

There is a good map of Cuba, page 90, but it seems to me that it would 
have been much better to have had all the names of the map given in Spanish. 
The Himno Bayamés, the national song of Cuba, is given in its authentic 
form with its accompanying music. 

The illustrations are, according to the preface, mostly the snap-shots 
taken by the author, and they constitute one of the most interesting features 
of the book. They illustrate well the text in which they are intercalated. 


With the exception of Chapter X, on the club life of Havana, the text 
has been written—“constructed”—by Mr. Ewart. The dedication reads: 
“To Sefior José Fortuny Salvado, of Havana, Cuba, whose almost daily 
corrections of the manuscript during the weeks and months of its preparation 
have made this little volume possible”; and we learn from the preface 
that the Spanish was thoroughly revised by Sr. T. Esquivel Obregon, ex- 
Minister of Finance Of Mexico. These facts would indicate that the Spanish 
used can be considered correct and reliable. I note but two or three passages 
that might be open to adverse criticism: consiste de (p. 39, 1. 17), instead 
of consiste en; and se les pidié de hacer (p. 73, 1. 10), instead of se les 
pidid que hicieran. In the article on clubs from the Pan-American Bulletin, 
we find the use of estadounidense, a word often employed by the writers in 
the Spanish version of that Bulletin and by newspaper writers. I think it 
well to avoid in text-books a word to which much exception is taken by 
purists. 
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Where can a bogk of this type be used? The author says: “It is suitable 
for use as a reader or first text.” This probably would be true for a short 
college course, but it seems to me inadvisable to attempt its use before the 
third term of the high school course. It is, however, regrettable, in my 
opinion, that there are any “short courses” in college or high school in any 
language. They accomplish little worth while. And in view of what I have 
said above concerning the desirability of presenting first the realia of Spain 
as a basis for an understanding of Hispanic America, I would prefer to use 
this book after a book of similar nature on Spain had been read and to use 
it thus in a “long course,” say one of at least three years in length. 

Mr. Ewart has added a useful book to the supply of reading texts 
available. It is fairly simple Spanish, contains interesting material, and is 
a carefully made and “workable” book. It is to be hoped that other texts 
as commendable as this one, on other countries of Hispanic America will 
be forthcoming soon. 

LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
New York City 


Leyendas Histéricas Mejicanas, by Heriberto Frias, edited by James Bardin. 
University of Virginia. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1918. 
xix + 181 pages. 


Although Mexico is the Spanish-American country nearest us, and 
although the commercial relations between Mexico and the United States are 
necessarily important, and although the literature of Mexico is one of the 
richest of the Spanish-speaking countries, it is nevertheless sadly true that 
we know very little about the Mexican people and their wonderful literary 
treasures. 

About twenty years ago our students of Spanish had to learn the litera- 
ture of Spain and all other Spanish countries by translating into English 
El Capitan Veneno of Alarcon. Things have changed a little. The literature 
of Spain is well represented now in our Spanish programs and that of the 
Spanish-American countries is now being prepared. 

Leyendas Histéricas Mejicanas of Heriberto Frias is a collection of 
tales by one of Mexico's most brilliant men of letters, written in perfect 
Spanish prose. Linguistically considered, the Spanish of these legendary tales 
could just as well have been written by a peninsular writer—Larra, for ex- 
ample—for Heriberto Frias has much of the temperament and romanticism of 
Larra. The mexicanisms appear in the proper names, a few proper ‘nouns, 
and the like. Professor Bardin has eliminated a number of the Aztec words 
of the original, so that his edition presents few difficulties in that respect. 

Professor Bardin has made a very happy choice in the tales edited. 
Besides, only a few are presented, so that the book, on the whole, is attrac- 
tive and not too bulky. It is one that we can use in our second-year courses 
to add variety to the reading lists and to give our students material from one 
of the best Mexican writers of our day. There is only one which the 
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reviewer would not have edited, La Enamorada de Cuauhtémoc, because it 
is too sentimental for our boys and girls, and because it depicts in an exagger- 
ated way the brutal character of Cortés. The inclination of some Spanish- 
American writers to blame the conquistadores and exalt the Indian is quite 
natural, but not always well founded. Our school texts should not, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, continue to show up Cortés as a villain, as the tale 
in question would seem to do. Cortés was a villain in the same sense that 
nearly all the early conquerors, Spanish, English, Dutch, French, ete., were. 

The edition of Professor Bardin contains ten /eyendas or tales, La Fun- 
dacién de Tenochtitlan, El Caballero Aguila y el Cabailero Tigre, Rumbo a 
Tenochtitlan, El Juego del Volador, El Paraiso guerrero, Aguila alerta, El 
-lmor del Chontal, El Monstruo verde, La Enamorada de Cuauhtémoc, El 
ermitano errante. There is a brief historical introduction, too brief, perhaps, 
and each tale is accompanied by an explanatory paragraph, showing the back- 
ground of history on which it is based. These are quite welcome and add a 
touch of reality to the Spanish /eyenda. Each tale is provided with abundant 
footnotes of a historical character. and is followed by exercises in conversa- 
tion and composition. The linguistic notes are at the end. In the exercises 
and notes the reviewer has not observed any grievous errors, and the whole 
book, texts, notes, and exercises and vocabulary are remarkably free from 
misprints. The grammatical notes, pages 90-117, however, often translate 
phrases that are quite clear and casy and need no explanation; e. g., miraba, 
3, 3; abrtimase, 3. 13; por todos los rumbos, 4, 10; para bien de, 9, 14; 
para wuestro regalo, 20, 1; al hablar de la luna, 25, 6; por eso, 29, 17: resuelto 
a la batalla, 39, 11; ete. Professor Bardin may have intended the edition for 
beginners in the first year. The tales, on the whole, however, are not good 
material for the first year. They are admirably adapted for the fourth 
semester of high school work and the second semester of college work. 
Eleven illustrations and a map of Mexico add to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

Teachers of Spanish will welcome with delight the Leyendas historicas 
mejicanas of Heriberto Frias, so well edited for school use by Professor 
Rardin. The book is one of the best collections of Spanish tales that we 
have, the only book of its kind now published, and the accompanying ap- 
paratus of exercises, notes, and vocabulary is remarkably free from the 
grammatical and other errors common in so many of our school texts. 


AvureLio M. Espinosa 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Once more our general bibliography is composed very largely of Spanish- 
American titles and it will be noted that several countries are pretty well 
represented. 

From Argentina four authors should be méntioned. Agustin Alvarez, 
whose important work, La Transformacién de las Razas en América, was 
given in our last bibliography, appears this time with his interesting study 
on South America. The value of this volume is enhanced by the prelimi- 
nary study due to the pen of Argentina’s great educator, Ernesto Nelson.— 
The late lamented Carlos Octavio Bunge, whose death we annovnced in 
our last notes, is represented by his excellent novel entitled La novela de 
la sangre, which is of importance for the cultural history of Argentina.— 
The philosopher, José Ingenieros, is represented by his philosophical study, 
La cultura filoséfica en Espaia—From the Biblioteca Sopena, we have four 
volumes from the pen of the man who is by some considered to be Argen- 
tina’s greatest novelist, Carlos Maria Ocantos. Because of his practice of 
having his novels related to each other by dealing with members of the 
same family, he has often been called the Balzac of Argentina. In much 
the same way, two of the books in our list are related, El Candidato being 
announced as a second part of Entre Dos Luces.—Although most of her 
life was passed in both Bolivia and Peru, each of which might, therefore, 
claim her, Juana Manuela Gorriti was born in Argentina, and her native 
land is justifiably too proud of her to give her up. The volumes in our list. 
Panoramas de la vida, were published by subscription by one of the great 
newspapers of Buenos Aires on the occasion of a visit that she made to 
her native city. The works contained in these two volumes are a continua- 
tion of the stories published by the same house some ten years earlier under 
the title, Suetios y Realidades. 

The publishing house known as the Editorial Ibero-Americana has been 
putting out a series of books that are destined to render a considerable 
service to our American school system, if properly used. While the plan 
of the series known as Joyas de la Literatura Universal is to give anthologies 
of all great literatures, our school boards and our Spanish teachers will 
naturally be interested chiefly in the nineteen volumes that will contain 
selections from the authors of the nineteen literatures that are written in 
Spanish. Two such volumes, devoted to the literatures of Cuba and Mexico, 
respectively, appear in our list. The volumes are illustrated with portraits 
of the authors whose works are included. 

The edition of the complete works of the lamented Nicaraguan poet and 
diplomat, Ruben Dario, is proceeding apace, as six volumes thereof appear 
in our present list, together with the earlier edition of his work, Todo al 
zuelo. Another evidence of the popularity of Ruben Dario beyond the con- 
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fines of the Spanish-speaking world is to be found in the volume entitled, } 
Pages choisies, which contains a set of selections of French translations made i 
from various prose and poetic works of our author. Not the least valuable 
part of this book is the thirty-nine-page preface by Ventura Garcia Calderon. 

Peruvian letters suffered a very severe loss in August, 1918, through the 
death of the aged Manuel Gonzalez Prada. The book we have listed, 
Pdginas Libres, represents his earlier tendencies toward pessimism and 
anarchy in nearly all respects: religious, political, linguistic, and artistic. 
All students of Spanish-American letters will be glad to avail themselves 
of the long, detailed study that the Venezuelan critic, Blanco-Fombona, has 
devoted to the author in the first eighty pages of the book—We are delighted 
to have come upon a copy of the second edition, with illustrations, of 
El Demonio de los Andes, by the Dean of Spanish-American letters, Ricardo 
Palma. 

The Venezuelan, Julio Calcafio, was not merely a man of letters who 
wrote historical novels and was interested in matters linguistic (as witness 
his study of the peculiarities of the speech of his country as compared with 
Castilian), but a poet as well, as is shown by the two volumes that we have 
listed—José Gil Fortoul, another Venezuelan writer, appears in our list 
with, a sociological essay entitled, Hombre y La Historia—Rufino Blanco- 
Fombona, likewise a Venezuelan, is represented by a volume of travel-notes 
entitled, Mds alla de los horizontes ...—For some time past Blanco-Fombona 
has been devoting himself to a good deal of very important editorial work. 
He has become director of four series of publications: The Biblioteca 
Andrés Bello (devoted to literature), the Biblioteca Ayacucho (devoted to 
history), the Biblioteca de Ciencias politicas y sociales, and the Biblioteca 
de la Juventud hispano-americana (whose titles are self-explanatory). On 
some later occasion we shall hope to give a detailed analysis of the contents 
of these series. 

Alberto Nin Frias, whose Estudios religiosos and Ensayos de critica é 
historia are listed, is a Uruguayan writer and diplomat who has been recog- 
nized as one of the most spiritual essayists writing in the Castilian language ; 
but if we be not in error he has for some time past not favored the public 
with any important new work. After such a varied experience as he has 
had and an initial performance such as he has given the public, the public 
naturally expects that he will continue in the good work.—Of the late and 
lamented José Enrique Rodé our list shows a volume of important essays 
dealing with five interesting topics—Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, whose 
Resonancias del Camino we list, is that genial soul who was President of the 
Civilians’ Committee that received our fleet on the occasion of its memor- 
able visit to Montevideo and who, at the reception and banquet just before 
the fleet’s departure, made them a farewell address of such lofty spirituality 
that our leaders in Montevideo had it printed and distributed to the fleet. 
It would be well if all our people could read this wonderful address. 


Joun D. Fitz-Geratp 
University oF ILLINoIs 
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$y Justin H. Smirn, 2 vols........... Tentative price, $10.00 
THE MASTERING OF MEXICO. 

By Kate STEPHENS ....... $1.50 
LITERARY HISTORY OF SPANISH AMERICA. 

MARMOL’S AMALIA. 

LEYENDAS HISTORICAS MEXICANAS. 

By JAMES BARDIN $0.80 
SPANISH READER OF SOUTH AMERICAN HIS- 

TORY. By F. $0.90 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


WILKINS’ FIRST SPANISH BOOK 


$y Lawrence A. WiILkINs, in charge of Modern Languages in the 
New York City High Schools. 259 pp. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.24. 


A simple, interesting, and practical method of learning the Spanish 
language by using it, supplied with live, connected reading material. 
Formal grammar is subordinated to reading and drill. The Spanish 
text is the basis of all the work of each lesson—of reading, the Para 
estudio (grammar disguised), the Cuestionario, the Ejercicios, and the 
Trabajo individual. 


FERNANDEZ AND PURDIE’S TROZOS 
SELECTOS 


Selected and edited, with questions, exercises, outlines, notes, and 
vocabulary by FERNANDEZ and JosEpH N. Purpie of the 
U. S. Naval Academy. 280 pp. 12mo. $1.12. 


A carefully graded second-year Spanish reader containing a variety 
of interesting and unhackneyed material of real literary value. The 
selections, which include fiction, history, and poetry, are not scrappy, 
but are long enough to have sustained interest. Among the authors 
represented are Frontaura, Correa, Valdés, Mesonero Romanos, Dario, 
Larra, Castelar, Cervantes, and in verse Espronceda, Benitez, Isela, and 
Placida. 


HILLS’S SPANISH TALES FOR BEGINNERS 
New Edition 


Selected and edited by E..C. Hitts, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Indiana University, with exercises by Mrs. Lourse REIN- 
HARDT, Colorado Springs High School.  viii+298+xxix pages. 
l6mo. $1.12. 


Mrs. Reinhardt’s exercises add greatly to the value of this interesting 
and popular collection of selections from some of the best modern 
Spanish authors, arranged for early reading. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


ESPINOSA AND ALLEN’S 
Elementary Spanish Grammar 


By Auretio M. Espinosa, Ph. D., and Criirrorp G. ALLEN, Docteur de 
l'Université de Paris, Department of Romanic Languages, Leland 


Stanford Junior University. 
ATERIAL in Spanish grammar, texts, conversation, and 
composition for one year of college or two years of high 
school work, provided that half the time is spent in reading. 


The exercises are in the form of connected, practical, and 
interesting dialogues, descriptions, and narratives concerning 
schools, city and country life, and ordinary business transac- 
tions. Some of the lessons furnish a good beginning in Spanish 
commercial practice and correspondence. An Appendix gives 
much concise information on the Spanish verb. 


Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar 


HAS BEEN ADOPTED IN 


Brown University Hamilton College 

Leland Stanford University Mount Holyoke College 
University of Chicago Dartmouth College 
University of Kansas Rutgers College 

New York University Swarthmore College 
University of Maine Allegheny College 
University of Pennsylvania Colby College 

Columbia University Hastings College 

Cornell University Pennsylvania State College 
College of Wooster University of Idaho 
Indiana State University University of Illinois 
Johns Hopkins University University of Iowa 

Ohio State University University of Kansas 
Syracuse University University of Oklahoma 
United States Naval Academy University of South Dakota 
University of California University of Southern California 
University of Colorado University of Utah 


And by hundreds of secondary schools throughout the country. 


367 pages. Illustrated. Key separate. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


The habits, customs, ideas, that is to say, the psychology and 
the environment of our neighbors below the Rio 
Grande, are set forth in 


Morse’s Spanish American Life 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.) 


by means of some ninety selections from the best periodical 
literature of Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, Peru, ete. 

The articles are bright, well-written, realistic; vocabulary 
complete; maps appropriate; illustrations pertinent—many 
from the author’s own snapshots taken on the spot. The an- 
notations and commentaries display an intimate familiarity 
and keen sympathy with both North and South American 
points of view that is rarely found in text-book form. 


Portions of the text are designed for serious home study, 
and portions are suitable for sight reading in class. From the 
point of view of variety, vividness and vivacity they are un- 
equaled for oral reproduction. Their pre-eminent advantage 
is the transparent honesty with which they reflect actual every- 
day life in so many different spheres of life. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BLASCO IBANEZ’S LATEST NOVEL 


LOS ENEMIGOS DE LA MUJER, $1.00 


.La Barraca, Sangre y Arena, Cuentos valencianos, Flor de Mayo, 
La Catedral,. Los cuatro jinetes del apocalipsis, Entre Naranjos, etc. 
90 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 

Works of Azorin, Pio Baroja, Unamuno, Rubén Dario, Los Quintero, 
senavente, Ricardo Leon, Villaespesa, ete. 


6 mo. Year. 
La Esfera $6.00 $10.00 
Blanco y Negro * Oe 6.00 
Nuevo Mundo ... 6.00 
5.00 


Subscriptions received. All Spanish books on hand or can be ordered. 


HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF 


Importer of Spanish Books 
42 West 39TH STREET New York Ciry, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


AND ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
DISC LANGUAGE RECORDS 


C Used and Recommended by leading educa- 

a) tors in schools, colleges, universities, Y.M.C. 

A. Branches, Army and Navy Training Camps 

and Educational Institutions where languages 

are taught. 

Our Records offer an invaluable aid in the 

study and teaching of foreign languages. 

The Pupil by hearing the foreign sounds, 

constantly repeated, quickly masters the cor- 

rect accent and pronunciation. 

The Teacher can save the voice and much 

— by drilling pupils with our language rec- 

ords, 

Records by native teachers and 
the voices are clear an istinct. 

ITA LIAN Examination Record and Desk Manual, 

RECORDS FIT to Schools and Teachers, $3.00, postpaid. 


ALL TALKING Booklet and particulars on request. 
MACHINES 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
924 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 


I'rom a Recent Review of 


Wagner’s Spanish Grammar 


“No saner, sounder textbook in Spanish is on the market. 
No other Spanish grammar surpasses it in simplicity and 
clearness of statement. For excellence of pedagogical me- 
chanics, it has not been approached.”’ 

Journal of Education, Sept. 27, 1917. 


No other Spanish grammar has had such praise. 
If you have never used this book, can you afford 
not to try it? 


In use today in nine New York City High Schools 


GEORGE WAHR :: Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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EL PANORAMA 


FOR STUDENTS OF SPANISH 

The Purpose of EL PANORAMA is to connect the study of Spanish 
with the life of today in the Spanish-speaking world, with which im- 
mensely tmportant commercial relations exist. 

Special Features: Life in the Spanish-speaking world, letters from 
Cuba, Porto Rico, South America, and Spain—travel sketches, folklore. 
stories, pictures, jokes, proverbs, songs, etc. Just the very things that 
the standard textbooks do not emphasize and which are of special 
interest and value to the student of the language. Recommended as a 
text for students who have had a half year or more of Spanish. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are now ready. No. 5 will be ready Nov. 1, 1919; 
No. 6,°Feb. 15, 1920. 

Prices of El Panorama: Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 20c each; six or more 
single copies, 17c each. Nos. 1-4, 70c; 6 or more sets, 64c each. Nos. 5 
and 6, 22c each; 6 or more single copies, 19¢ each. Nos. 1-6, $1.10; in 
clubs of 6 or more, $1.00. 

Special Offer Until December 1, 1919 (not valid after that date) : 
Single copy, 2Uc; in clubs of 6 or more, 17c. Nos. 1-6, $1.10; in clubs 
of 6 or more, 96c. Nos. 1-4, 70c; in clubs of 6 or more, 64c. Desk 
copy is furnished teacher using 6 or more copies. 

Nos. 5 and 6 of Et Panorama will be devoted to Porto Rico and 
Cuba. Many distinguished men collaborators, including Sr. J. Huyke, 
Speaker of Porto Rico House of Representatives, and Dr. Juan Gui- 
teras, Director of Public Health/of Cuba. 


MONDE 


Le Monve Francais should be included in your course of study in 
order that the study of the language may be associated as far as possible 
with subjects which make a universal appeal. Suitable for classes which 
have had a half year or more of French. 

Prices of Le Monde Francais: Nos. 1 and 2, 20c each; 6 or more 
single copies, 17¢ each. Nos. 3, 4 and 5, 22c each; 6 or more single 
copies, 19¢c each. Nos. 1-5, 95c; in clubs of 6 or more, 90c. 

Special offer until December 1, 1919 (not valid after that date) : 
Single copy, 20c; in clubs of 6 or more, 17¢ each. Nos. 1-5, 90c; in 
clubs of 6 or more, 80c. Desk copy is furnished teacher using 6 or 
more copies. 

Until further notice, all prices quoted include cost of delivery. The 
rates quoted herewith supersede all previous quotations. 


FRANCIS WAYLAND PARKER SCHOOL PRESS 


330 WEBSTER AVENUE CHICAGO 
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